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MARY LINDLEY’S REVENGE. 


ee ee 


[A NOVELETTE.] 
CHAPTER I. 


RIVERSDALE Houses was shrouded in gloom, 
all the blinds were down, 


in hushed tones, for upstairs, in one room, lay | 


both master and mistress dead. In an adjoining 
apirtment sat a young girl, her head bent low, 
and euch a look of despairlog grief in her eyes 
that the domestics averted their faces when they 
had occasion to address her. 

There was hardly a house in Riversdale where 
death had not entered, for all the long, 
sultry July days fever had held high carnjval ; 
but atthe house in the valley he had laid his 
haud moat heavily. 

_Mre, Lindley had sickened first, and Edward 
Lindley had refused to leave her side ; two daye 








after he had been stricken down, and husband 
and wife died within a few hours of each other, 
leaving an only devghter, Mary, who had only 
recently entered her nineteenth year. 

This was the day of the funeral. Presently 
the mournful cortége would file up the pretty, 
unpretentious diive, The servants were in readi- 
ness to receive the few fi liowers, and now and 
again glanced apxtlously towards the staircase, 


and the servants spoke | expecting the appearance of the unbappy orphan. 


The first to arrive was Mr. Everard, the 
lawyer, and the dead man's most familiar friend ; 
then came a few of the neighbouring gentry. 
For a short time heavy steps sounded upon the 
stairs as the mournful burdens were carried 
=e then a maid tapped at Miss Lindley's 

oor. 

It was opened at once by a pale-faced girl, 
clad in deepest mourning, 

“If you please, Miss Mary, Mr. Everard is 
waiting for you.” 

Without a word Mary Lindley went slowly 
downstairs, and placirg her hand in Mr, 





Everard's arm, suffered herself to be led to the 


carriage. 

It was short drive to the charchyard, but 
{t seemed very long to her. Her heart was bruised 
and her spirit crushed ; she prayed rebelliously 
that she, too, might die, and so be at rest with 
those dear dead ones, whose voices she would 
never hear again, whose faces the woul) never 


see. 

Silent and tearless she stood beside the open 
grave; but when the earth rattled down upon 
the coffias she suddenly turned to the lawyer, 
who was to be her guardian, and throwing her 
arms about his neck hid her face upon his 
shoulder. 

At last it was all over, and the clergyman 
had gone his way ; the curious, yet sympathetic, 
villagers were withdrawing, some of the mourners 
were returning to their carriages. 

Mary Lindley lifted her head, looked round 
with a helf-f:ightened, half-bewildered geze ; 
then fell upon her knees, and in a piseous vcive 
bade father and mother » long good-by. 
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Charles Everard ot last ventured to lift her 
from her lowly posture, 

* Gome, my dear,” he suid, brokenly, “no tears 
or prayers will bring them back again.” 

She suffered him to lead her back to the ear- 
riage. and they, too, returned to Riversdale 
House. The binds were up as they entered, 
and the girl shuddered as the brilliant sun touched 
everything in her mother’s favourite room with 
his glory. She closed the door aud tursed to 
Mr. Everard. . 

**I know you have to tell me the eontents of 
my father’s will, Lot me bear them now ; and, 
as you loved him, permit me to stay here until 
I have grown accustomed to my loss, 

The change in her was so great that Mr. 
Everard looked ab hersurprisedly, It seemed to 
him it had been but yesterday when she was the 
prettiest, gayest girl in Riveredale—the most 
envied, the most admired ; and uow she appeared 
suddenly struck with age, and all the tender 
bloom had left the young face. It looked pinched 
and almost grey in its pallor, and his kindly 
heart ached for her. He dreaded the task that the 
must perform. There was anguish in the great, 
grey cyes—soon there would be shame. He had 
no children of his own, and be had loved this girl 
from babyhood ; her grief was his, 

‘*My dear,” he said, gently, “before I read 
the will I haves etory to tell you, and I pray 
you to hear it with the. pity and the courage be- 
fitting your father’s daughter, It will surprise 
and pain you, but you must notf that there 
are extenuating circumstances, that I hon- 
oured your parents above ali my friends and 
acquaintances,” 

Mary Lindley faced him steadily. 

“ Are you going to tell me the reason of my 
father’s habitual depression and my mother’s 
gentle melancholy ” 

He bowed his head in mute assent; he could 
not understand her, 

‘*Go on,” she sald, alraost in a whisper, ‘I am 
walting to hear,” 

He hesitated, wondering how best he should 
tell her the sad story, and he was uncomfortable 
under the fixed regard of those miserable, young 
eyes. 

She grew impatient, 

** Tell me quickly, and leave me to myself,” 

He plunged at once Into the subject. 

‘“* You are aware of your grandmother's exist- 
ence, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, a faint colour dying the 
pallor of her cheek and throat. “She is Mrs, 
Lindley, of Hattersley Hall—and she hated my 
mother,” 

He was glad to see her roused, and to catch a 
glance akin to anger in her sombre eyes ; it 
made his task a trifle easier, He leaned forward 
and Jaid his hand upon hers, 

“My dear, she apparently hated your father 
more bitterly, although he wasilfher own aon, 
She blighted his life and your mother’s. She is 
a bitter, evil old woman, who has lived always 
for self, whose one delight is in tyrannical 
power, who, when she dies will go unlamented to 
her grave. 

“It appears that she married your grand- 
father for his poseessions, and not for any worth 
in him, or love for him, But it is evident that 
he was passionately attached to her and a mere 
puppet in her hands, 

** A year after their marriage your father was 
born, and as he grew up he exhibited so much 
force of character, and strength of will, that it 
was evident Mrs, Lindley and he were best apart. 
He was sent to Rugby at an early age, and he 
has often declared to me that his vacations were 
the most miserable times in his life, 

‘* Curiously enough, ‘Madam,’ as they called 
her, took no pride in him, and her dislike of 
him increased with passing years. When he wae 
fifteen bie father died, but not before he had 
exscated a will under ‘Madam’s’ dictation, the 
provisions of which were as follow : 

“Toat until his mother’s death your father 
was to receive ouly the allowance of an elder 
son ; that if during her lifetime he married he 
would forfeit all claim to allowance or the 
subseqnent possession of the estate, There was 
an additional clause to this effect, that in the 





event of his disregarding his father’s wishes the 
property would pass toa nephew of ‘ Madam’s,’ 
and to his children after him. 

"Years passed on, and your father reached 
the mature age of thirty-six without rebelling 
against the injustice of the will; then he met 
and loved your mother, She wasa poor clergy- 
man’s daughter, and filled the post of governess 
at Sir Donald Fenley's.. She, unforrunately, 
reciprocated your father’s pasefon, and be, unable 
to tear himself away from her, begged her to 
share his lot, He candidly confessed his true posi- 
tion to her, and she urged upon him the necessity 
to part, unless, indeed, he would forego all for 
her sake. You will see for yourself that would 
have been a terrible thing for himtodo, He 
was nob @ young map, and he bad no profession ; 
thrown upon his own resources, he would probably 
have starved, 

‘The end of it was, he overruled your mother’s 
scruples, and it was given out to the world that 
they were privately married. He promised (and 
but for their untimely deaths would have kept 
his promise) to make her his lawful wife imme- 
diately after his mother’s death. But the strong, 
hearty man of fifty-five had been stricken down, 
whilst the aged woman has been passed by,” 

The girl rose and confronted him ; the shame 
and anguish struggling for mastery in that 


young face were awful. She spoke in hoarse, un- 
certain tones, 
“Thea I am the child of sin?” 


“Do nob ute so harsh a word,” he pleaded, 
but she interrupted ewiftly, — 

‘* Why have I not known this before? Why 
have I been left to learn my degradation from 
your lps? On! that I had died, too! Pain I 
could bear; and grief, but not shame—oh ! not 
such shame aa this,” and in that hour her heart 
was hob against her parents. 

“Hush, Mary,” Mr. Everard said, gathering 
age as she grew less calm. ‘ You wrong 
the Toey were to be much pitied ; and 
surely you, least. of any, should lift your voice 
against them, Remember, too, no one here 
knows your story.” ' 

“But I know ib, and day by day it will 
burn fate my soul until it kills all of good that 
may have been there, Shall I ever forget what 
Iam, or that the name by which 1 am known 
is not my own, that I have no right to bear 
it?” 

“ Who fs to learn the truth which your father 
hid so well for nearly nineteen years wuless you 
are to tell it, or that woman his mother? He 
kept his secret until the breath had frora 
your mother’s body ; we too, can silent as 
the grave. Oh, child, child! do not forget the 
years of pain and fear, the terrible remorse your 
parents endured, and how your birth Increased 
their bitter burden.” 

Her aching head drooped low, but she made no 
response, aod Mr, Everard contioued,— 

“ Knowing he could leave you nothing at bis 
death (supposing it to occur before’ Madam's), 
your father practised strict economy, so that two 
years ago he was able to invest a sum of money 
in consols for you, which will bring you fifty 
pounds per annum. Iam appointed your guar- 
dian until you attain your majority; and I 
sincerely hope, my dear, you will find your new 
home a happy one. Now, if you please, we will 
have the servants in; there are some trifling 
legacies for them.” 

Mary rose and rang the bell; presently the 
domestics entered, and ranging themeelves side 
by side, listened to Mr, Everard’s rendering of 
the will, 

They were surprieed to learn “the master” 
had been so poor, and that Miss Mary inherited 
scarcely a sufficient fortune te maintain her in 
the common necessaries of life. Iv grieved them, 
too, to think thit the pleasant, pretty place, 
where she had been born and bred, should be 
sold, although, indeed, the proceeds of the sale 
wonld go to her. 

They were unleignedly sorrowful at the loss of 
so generous a master and mistress as Mr, and 
Mrs, Lindley had proved. themselves to he; and 
one girl prayed that she might be allowed to 
follow Mary to Mr. Everard's home, This the 
young mistress gratefully but firmly refused to 





permit, and she had matters of Impori- 
Losing. traaies 8 ior silaediit, SURMIIN thens 


They wondered a little, as they went, that she 
shed no tear and made no moan; and ook, 
a motherly woman, said, tearfully, she was afraid 
the troubie “had unhinged Mies Mary’s mind, 

dear | 

“ My child,” said Mr. Everard, as soon as they 
were alone, “it was your father’s wish that you 
should come 60 us as soon as possible,” 

He watched her anxiously as he spoke, feeling 
almost afraid of her in her new ehafacter ; but 
she answered, spathetically,— 

“YT will come to you to-morrow ; te-day I 
must be alone, I have to bid all old places, all 
my favourite haunts, good-bye; to get used to 
my shame befvre—before I can meet Mrs. Ever- 
ard. And as you loved my—my father, you 
will see Mr, Venzel, and beg him nod to eall upon 
me now or at any future time.” 

And then her young voice trembled, and sud- 
denly died out, 

So he went away, and.Mary Lindley crept 
away to the solitude of her own room. 

Ss open window came all sweet scents 
and 13 aod as she drew nearer ehe could 


cee the distant of Riversdale Court, the 
winding river, = evlng in the eunlight like 
silver thread ; level park and. deep green 


woods, 

She hid her face fn her hands and shivered. 
She knew that at the Court one heart was aching 
for her; longing to. give her comfort; and she 
knew, too, that, come what might, she dered not 
mgs that comfort or the ilove she felt was 


ere, 

No word had passed between herself and the 
“Squire,” as Durward Venzel was commonly 
called ; but their names had been linked together 
by the gossips, and her heart beat passionately, 
as she thought of the tender glances and tones 
which had « e0 eloquently to her. 

She sat t g far into the evening. Her 
Way was nod clear to her, -She meant to revenge 
her own wrongs and her parsntes’ on the hard old 
woman who was the sole cause of her degradation, 
but as yet she could not tell how to achieve her 


And as the gloaming gathered around her, 

o. thoughts, more loving memories, crowded 

and and all her soul cried out upor 

her dead parents for forgiveness of her recens 
bitterness, . 

She remembered how they had loved her ; 
recalled, too, the sad, sweet patience of her 
mother’s face, her father’s loving care, so tinged 
with melancholy, for which she had often tried 


‘to assign a reason, and then the merciful tears 


began to flow. 

he sobbed on uninterruptedly whilst the 
night gathered around and about her, and her 
loneliness seemed intensified. She heard no 
sounds but her own deep-drawn breaths ; she 
forgot everything in the bitter knowledge of ber 
own loss. Shame had no sting for her then, and 

no fear ! 

She started when the conk knocked at the 
door, and entreated permission to enter. 

Riaing, she moved slowly across the room, 
heavily, as one whore heart is broken. She 
opened the door and confronted Martha, 

“ What is it!” she asked, listlessly. 

The woman carried a lamp, and as {te light 
fell upon the young, tear-stained face and heavy 
eyes ehe uttered an exclamation of eympathy. 

“Oh! my dear Misa Mary, do let me get you 
agiass of wine! You've eaten nothing to-day, 
and you’re making yourself ill.” 

Mary shook her head, * 

“T only want to be left alone, Martha.” 

“Ah! miss, I’ve served your dear. parents 
these ten years, and I know weil how grieved 
they are if they can see you now. Of course, 
mise, its natural you should grieve, -but you 
ronstn’s injure your own health, as you're doing 
now, Oh! dear, oh! deer,” covering her eyes 


with her apron, ‘‘to think they're both gone! 
The ‘lovingest couple that ever lived, We've. 
oiten sald "monget ourselves that they were ®& 
pattern husband and wife.” 

© Hush |” erled Mary, in a dreadful tone, “do 
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not speax of them now ; [ can’t bear it, Martha. 
Iam goipg away to-morrow, andI should like 
to bid you all good-bye to night, Some of you 
will be leaving early in the morning, and I weuld 
not seem to slight one, I will go down with 
ou.” 

" She trembled so much, and seemed so helpless, 
that Involuntarily Martha threw an arm about 
her, and in that way they reached the servants’ 
hall, 

A silence fell upon the assembled domestics as 
their young mistress stood fn their midst, looking 
with weary eyes upon the dark-robed figures, 

Her voice, heavy and changed, emote the air, 

*'T woyld not let one of you go without some 
farewell, You served my dear father and mother 
faithfully and well, and for their sakes I should 
like to shake hands with you all before we part. 
lf I were of age, and could have retained your 
services, I should hava been glad, because you 
seer to be a part of my happier past. As it is, 
ycu must go your ways and I mine; but we 
need not forget each other. I think the sorrow 
we have shared together will make that im- 

cssible,” 

6 Her voice ceased suddenly, and for a moment 
ehe covered her eyes with her hands; then she 
looked up ve with an almost defiant glance, 
half-aehamed of her weakness, 

One by one they bade her good-bye, Just a 
coment the cold, soft hand lingered in their 
horny palms; just a moment the pale, proud 
face flashed and the sweet lips quivered ; then 
Mary Lindley passed out of their midet, and 
went once more to her chamber to pass the long 
alght hours in agony of spirit. 

She was unconecious of the prayers and love 
which hovered about her, or she might have felt 
jess ashamed, lesa bitter, 

When the morning dawned it found her still 
awake, and listening to the sound of departing 
steps. 

At noon Mrs, Everard arrived in her brovgham, 
and carried Mary off to her own comfortable 
home, The Dene. 

She was childless, and her heart delighted in 
the thought that now this girl che had known 
from her birth would be as a daughter to her. 
But Mary’s mind was intent upon a plan, which 
crew hour by hour, untit seemed very possible 
it should be worked out. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mary Lixpuer had been settled in her new 
home three days, and Mra, Everard’s motherly 
heart was filled with anxiety on her account. The 
girl was so spsthetic in manner and speech, 
seemed to give her will and self entirely up to her 
kind friend, that the good lady feared she might 
be sickening for the fever, Mr. Everard suggested 
that she merely required change of air and scene, 
and begged his wife to leave Riversdale at her 
earliest convenience, 

Mary listened, and said nothing. In her mind 
she was wonderiog how best, In the future, to 
avenge her parents’ wrongs, aud Inflict some 
punishment upon the woman who had driven 
them to sin, and make her a social outcast. 

All day long she would eit at the window, her 
eyes turning towards the Court, her thoughts 
very busy. Sometimes the of her lover 
would rise before her, and she would with difficulty 
repress the ery that rose to her lips; but no tears 
stained the unwonted pallor of her cheeks, or 
dimmed the unnatural brilliancy of her eyes. 


“To was so useless now to love or remember |: 


Durward Vengel, If he knew her for what she 
was, he would scorn her,” she said, bitterly, and 
so she avoided him, and refused to see him when 
he called at “The Dene.” In vain Mrs. 
Everard remonstrated with her; she merely 
answered,— 

e.. I will not see him, ' I have nothing to say to 
him.” 

The good lady said to her bosom friend,— 

‘* Poor child | she has buried her heart in her 
parents’ grave, and bas none left for her lover. 
it is very aad ; and she refusesto walkalone. I 
always accompany her to the churchyard, which 
is now her only resort.” 





But the following day the kindly woman was 
suffering with an acute attack of neuralgia, so 
that Mary was compelled to visit the grave alone. 
Tt was evening, and the mellow rays cf a setting 
sun fell athwart the numerous mounds and tomb- 
stones, and to ove of the former Mary picked her 
way carefully. Already the turf had been laid 
upon it, and there was, toc, a croea cf white roses 
interspersed with delicate ferns, Pots of geraniums 
and heliotrope surrounded it, and filled the air 
with heavy perfume, Mary knelt down, and her 
head drooped low, 

“Oh, my dears, my dears!” she preyed, 
* teach me to avenge you. Oh! never think my 
heart is bitter against you, as in that first hour, 
for which I pray your forgivenees.” 

She suddenly spread out her arms before her, 
and laid her hands as if in blessing upon the 
tender 

“* Whatever comes,” she whispered, ‘“ wher- 
ever I may be, I shall love and remember you 
with all my heart—with all my soul, For your 
dear sakes I will forego love and lover, all that 
could make my life desirable, - I will never forget 
your wropge—ch, my dears! oh, my dears!” 

Aud through all her anguish she was con- 
sctoue of ateps rustling amongst the grass, When 
they drew near she lifted her head, and seeing 
who spproached gave utterance to a low, but 
agonised cry. She rove, and waited for the rew- 
comer to join her, He was a handsome man, 
little short of thirty, and bis eyes reated upon 
her with a mingled expression of love and 


questioning. 

** Miss Lindley—Mary,” he sald, in a sonorous 
voice, ‘ No have you so persistently avoided 
me? Why bave you refused to we me when I 
called at your guardian's ?” 

At that point he possessed himeelf of her hands, 
although she atrove to prevent bim. 

* Ta it well, in your sorrow, to draw away from 
those who truly sympathise with and love you! 
Mary, my poor, poor darling! You must listen 
to me this once ; I wil] speak. Is i) well to for- 
ge? the living for the dead, to ubterly ignore all 
claims but theira! Would they wish it?” 

‘* They were all I had,” she said, not dering to 
glance at him. “Do you wonder I should 
mourn them asI do? My loss is irreparable,” 

“T recognise that fact,” he answered, with 
grave tenderness; “but you cannot be blind to 
the devotion that is offered you ; first by the 
Everards, and, eecond)y, by myself. Mary, my 
darling, becauee you bave loat mother and father, 
must all your life be dark ? Must time be wasted? 
For pity’s sake, for Heaven's sake, listen to me. 
That you ae nob indifferent to me I know; for 
you are not—as many girls are—a heartless, brain- 
less coquette.” 

Stay,” she interrupted, swiftly ; “‘ let there 
be no misunderstanding between us, Mr. Venzel. 
I neither love you nor any man, and I hall never 


“You are saying this to test me,” he said, 
trying to speak lightly, although his heart failed 
him, because she was so changed, so cold, “Oh, 
Mary, you have given me solid ground for hope ; 
you have preferred me to other men, and seemed 
glad in my zai a 

A crimson flosh s over cheek and brow, 
making her more like the Mary he had loved 
since that ficet hour of meeting. He took courage 
to go on,— 

“T am certain now, when I review the paab, 
that I have been nearer to you than any other 
man, and only this terrible calamity is holding us 


4g You presume too far, Mr. Venzel,” she {n- 
terrupted, coldly. ‘ Will ycu hear me patiently 


&® moment? Thank you,” as he made a gesture 
of aseent, ‘' My parents suffered a great wrong, 
and it falla to me to redress it. I had no Idea of 
it until they both were—were laid here,” point- 
Ing to the between them ; “but now I 
know, and I have sworn to have revenge, Do 
you think I can live happily, when I remember 
that their lives were made miserable f—that they 
had to drink the bitter dregs of a cup of sorrow, 
whilst she who wronged them lived in peace ; was 
honoured and reapected by all ?"’ 

Her eyes flashed, and the crimaon burned more 
brightly on her cheeks, 





“You speak strangely, Mary, and I do not 
understand your hints. Would it not be well to 
tell me all you mean? Perhaps I can help you. 
Certain it is, if your parents suffered any wrorg, 
which is now inflicted upon you, it ehall be my 
alm to redress it, Love, you are dearer to me 
than Jife! Say I have not waited and hoped fn 
vain |” 

Mr, Veuze), if my manner has been less con- 
strained than it should have been ; if ib has led 
you in any way to think my regard for ycu 
warmer than it [s, I beg your pardon. 
you will forgive me! There can be nothing 
between us now orever! Again I soy I shall 
never marry |” 

He laughed, in a half-hearted way. 

"You are doing your beat to try me, Mary ; 
but Iam nob so foolish as to belisve you could 
be eo false to looks and tones as you would have 
me believe. It is a sorry jeet, toy dear, and would 
be best ended now.” 

“I am not jesting !” she answered, steadily ; 
“T would not do youeo greata wrong! Ido nob 
love sou, and consequentiy, I cannot marry 

ou!” 

He dropped her hands. 

“Then you have been playing with me, 
Mary 1” 


"Tf you choose to think so,I am sorry! Ican 
assy 00 more,” 

The man shrank back, and his face was heggard, 
his eyes wild, 


“Tell me,” he urged, desperately clinging to a 
forlorn hope, ‘‘is it your desire for revenge that 
makes you act thus?” 

“No,” ehe answered, Ipipg coolly ; “it is be- 
cause I do not love you!” 

“Then we had best sey good-bye, But, Mary, 
if in the future you repent your decision, and 
will send me one word to that effect, I will come 
to you wherever you may be, Until then we are 
strangers. Now Iam going. Will you kiss me 
once before we part?” 

She leaned towards him, and did as he desired, 
then shivered away from him, and hid her face, 
listening duily to the sound of his retreating foot- 
eteps. 

When she was sure that he was gone she 
looked up, just in time to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of his figure as it disappeared amongst 
the trees, 

Slowly, and like one in a dream, she turned 
from the new-made grave, and soon left the 
cburchyard behind her, 

She met one or two acquaintances on the road, 
but scarcely gave them any greeting, and as 
they glanced after the pretty, black-robed figure, 
they said each to the other, ‘‘ Poor girl! who 
would have thought she would grieve so 
deeply 1 »”» 

She had been so blithe and gey always ; had 
taken such sincere and girlish pleasure in the 
amusements of her set, that the change in her 
was moat noticeable. 

She seemed another creature, with her pale 
face and brooding eyes ; and the once smiling, 
pouting lips were set in a straight, hard line, 

The story she bad beard but recently bad 
worked an entire revolution in her, or, rather, 
bad developed all her deeper sensibilities and 
f 


%. 

Mrs. Everard was still lying down when she 
entered her room, bub she looked up at Mary 
with fond eyes, The girl paused beside the 
couch, 

‘*T bope you are better |” she said, but there 
was very little solicitude or affection in her 
tones, and Mre, Everard was painfully aware of 
this, 

Yes, I think I am a trifle better; but I 
shall be unable to take my place at table. You 
must supply the vacancy, my dear.” 

bowed, then said, in even tones,— 

"I think ft only right I should acquaint you 
with what has happened since I left the house. 
I eaw Mr. Veozel in the churchyerd, and he 
asked me to marry him. I need hardly say I 
declined to do 0,” 

“ Declined 1” ejaculated Mrs, Everard, for- 
getting her neuralgia in genuine astonishment, 
“ Were you mad, Mary? He fe the best match 


I hope- 
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-in the county, handsome and accomplished, the 


beau Ideal of most girls.” 

“ Consequently I refused him; he hae too 
many advantages, and I to» few. If he knew 
my wretched story do you suppose he would 
urge bis suit?” 

“ You,’ Mrs, Everard answored, stcutly, “I 
do. Darward Vengel loves you for yourself 
alone, and not for anything you may possess, or 
may have been. If you marry hic your secret 
would be safe with him. Ab, child! you must 
think again befors you reject him for ever |” 

“If L thought until I were old and grey,” 
the girl answered, sullenly, ‘I should act as I 
have done to-day! Neither you nor my guar- 
dian can tell what is in my heart! Listen, and 
perhaps you will faintly guess what manner of 
woman I have grown, On the day on which I 
heard the history of my parents’ love and suffer- 
ing I vowed to punish the woman who has made 
so much misery ; I shall not forget my vor. T 
repeat it to myself, morning, noon, and night; 
I say in my heart that lover or husband are not 
for me, but that my life must be devoted to my 
purpose, Oh! remember, I am their child; 
that their wrongs and their woes are mine!” 

Mrs. Everard lifted herself on her elbow, and 
looked fixedly at Mary. 

" My dear,” she said, tenderly, ‘‘ you are talk- 
ing very wickedly, and you know it! I hope 
that your heart will grow softer as the days wear 
by, and you feel our love all about you, see it in 
our faces, our very gestures, hear it in our voices. 
Aud Iam sure your father would wieh no harm 
to befall his mother. Forget this scheme, and be 
your old self, You are not alone in your grief ; 
other girls have been orphaned,” 

‘‘My grief is nob a common one,” Mary an- 
awered, coldly ; ‘ft is useless to preach resig- 
nation and forgiveness to me!” and she went 


out. 

Poor Mrs, Everard was sorely troubled in her 
owo mind concerning the girl, and spoke long 
and earnestly to her husband on the subjec*. 

He louked grave, but said,— 

“We must hope that ber sorrow, being so 
violeat, will soon abate. But I am very sorry 
she treated Venzel eo badly; she has really 
given him good reason to hops his suit was nov 
unpleasant.” 

“My cear,” said Mrs. Everard, ‘in affairs of 
the heart we women are cleverer than lawsera. 
She loves Durward Venzel, but her sense of 
honour keeps her from listening to him. Oa the 
other hand, if she married him, he must learn 
the story of her birth, and her pride forbids 
that.” \ 
“Well, I only hope things will right them- 
selves ; we can dono gi by any Interference, 
Bessie ; and if in the end Mary will listen to Mr. 
Veoze!, 1 am eure he wil! but love her the more 
for her misfortune,” 

*‘That is what I tell ber, but she will not 
lia‘en ; she {s quite anotber Mary to the one we 
have known from babyhood. She has a!ways 
been so happy-tempered, so light-hearted, that I 
was in davger of thinking ebe had no depth of 
character, She grieves and frightens me.”” 

“My dear, pretty, bright little women (ac- 
cording to my experience) have usually more 
character than their graver, bigger sisters, You 
have but to glance at Mary’s eyes and mouth to 
guess st # latent obstinacy and strength of will 
I have acarcely ever seen surpassed, Poor child, 
I am afra(d she will spoil her own life utterly !” 

Toéa he went into dinner, Mary sat at the 
head of the table, her fair skia looking fairer in 
contrast to the heavy black dress she wore; her 
pretty dark hair waved about her small, proudly- 
poised head in heavy masses; her brows were 
well-defined, and from under the short, thick 
lashes her grey eyes gleamed with a new and 
strange fire. 

Mr, Everard looked at her with mingled love 
and pity, and when they sat alone after their 
dessert, sald, — 

“Mary, Mre, Everard has been telling me 
what passei this afternoon between you and Mr, 
Vengel.” 

“Don’t refer to ib,” she answered swiftly. 
" Let it be a forgotten subj-ct.” 





He covld but obey her, although in his heart 
he wished she were more amenable to reason. 

Toe fvllowing morning ehe walked into bis 
¢five with a newspaper in her hand. By the 
flush on her face, and the bright light in her 
lovely eyez, he kvew she had of im- 
portance to communicate. She placed the paper 
on the Ceak before him, and pointing to an 
advertisement, said, — 

a Read,” 

It was one of many, and not calculated to 
— any surprise to an outsider. It ran as 

Ws 


“Wanted, by an elderly lady, a companion 
who would not object to a country life ; must be 
a lady by birth and education.—Apply, stating 
salary, &e., to ©, L., Hattersley Hall, on or 
before the 20ch.” 


Mr. Everard’s heart beat a trifle faster, but he 
said quietly,— 

“ Well, Mary 1” 

“The advertiser is my grandmother,” she 
anewered hardly above a whisper, ‘and I mean 
to obtain the situation. Of course I shall take 
another name,” 

“My dear, all that I have will be yours,” he 
cried, in a tremor of grief, because she was 
precious both to himself and his wife. ‘Stay 
with ua.” 

“No,” she answered, a steadfast look in her 
eyes. “I must go to Hattersley ; I must fight 
out this battle, and I shall not be the vanquished 
one.” She spoke so confidently and looked so 
inexorable he felt it was useless to plead with 
her then ; so linking his band in her arm he 
drew her to his wife's room, there to impart the 
news to her. To all Mrs. Everard’s exclamations 
and remonstrances Mary Lindley turned a deaf 
ear, and before the day was ended had won her 
cause by sheer persistency. She drove to Drum- 
leigh (a town five miles distant). where she had 
been educated, and there confiding as much of 
her story as ahe thought necessary to Mies Carter, 
her late governess, begged her testimonials, 
ending with,— 

“Tam not the heiress I supposed, and I wish 
to hide myself from all. If you would re- 
commend me as an old pupil under the name of 
Morrison I should be always grate‘ul.”’ 

“ Bat,” said Mies Carter, “why should you 
assume a name? Where you are going no one 
will kuow you, and I don’s like deceit.” 

“The lady who advertises to-day Is a distant 
relative, She has heard of, but never seen me, 
and probably she has the usual prejudice against 

relations,”’ 

“Then,” surprisedly, “you do not intend 
making yourself known, Mary ?” 

*€ Certainly not; if ever Ido that it will be 
when, as @ stranger, I have won her favour,” and 
she smiled curiously. 

Bub Mise Carter was not a very astute lady, and 
was glad to see a brighter expreesion on her late 
pupil's face; she did not detect the malice in 
that smile, or believe Mary had any ulterior 
motive in seeking ea ployment at Hattersley, 
but she did say she was surprised that Mr. 
Everard should permit his ward to leave his 
house. 

Mary interrupted quickly,— 

“Tt grieves him that I should go, but inaction 
would drive me mad; and should the situation 
prove unpleasant I can at avy time return.” 

So Mi+s Carter promised to give her the best 
of testimonials; aud Mary drove home, firat 
posting her letter of application at Drumle’gh. 
Sho meant to destroy all chances of detection, 
and requested Mrs, Lindley to address her 
reply,—— 

r Miss Morrison, care of Miss Carter, The 
School, Drumleigh.” 

She waited very impatiently for her grand- 
mother’s avewer, aud tried to while away the 
time of waiting by forming some plan of re- 
venge, but could not. On the fourth day Miss 
Corcer appeared, bearing the all-important docu- 
ment. It was written in a crabbed hand, and 
was coldly courteous; but Mary’s grey eyes 
glistened as she read, for Mrs. Lindley told her 
ehe preferred the tone of her application to any 





a 
che had yet received, and it her reterences 


oved satisfactory she would her at the 
per annum ! 


salary 
Mary flushed deeply, then said, with half-veiled 


scorn, — 
“The lady is most she probably 
her cook more; but I must not complain.” 
ben she went to Mr. Everard; he was not 
at all delighted with the news, and sincerely 
hoped Mrs. Lindley would not consider Mico 
Carter's recommendation sufficiently good. 

** Mary,” be eaid, gravely, “ Mra, Everard and 
I had hoped you would satay with us and cheer 
our declining years, You know how dear you are 
to us.’ 

“Yes,” she answered, a wistful sound in her 
sad, young voice; “ but my duty to the dead for- 
bids me to remain here, I must go, but I shal! 
not forget eo love and your tender eare ; ard 
as soon as I possibly can I will pay you a visit.” 

With that assurance he was compelled to be 
content. He had learned she was unlike mort 
girls, that she never wavered or faltered fn any 
purpoee, that it was useless to employ D 
or coexing when once she had determined to do 
thia thing or that. 

Now she sat down upon a high stool, facirg 
him, and asked,— 

“What becam@ of the nephew of whom 
‘Madam ' was so inordinately fund and proud ?” 

‘He died ten or twelve years back ; but he left 


‘#20n who must now be about twenty-one, Rs- 


t says he is his grand-aunt’s idol,” 

Me Dow he reside with her}? Mary ques- 
tioned, a momentary flash lighting up the depths 
of her dark, grey eyes. 

“T believe so. You seem interested in him,” 
with a keen glance at her. 

“T am only idly curious,” she answered, 
slowly. ‘‘ Tell me his name, please.” 

* Leater Her: ford, I have heard be fs a nice 
young fellow and very popular at Hattersley ; 
folke eay, too, he is the only creature who bas 
ever controlled Madam, Let me see, she must 
be seventy-five now.” 

" She has outlived the term allotted to man,” 
Mary remsrked, with a hard laugh, and went 


from the cflice, 
cuaSrer Ill, 


Arter all, Mary obtained the situation, aud, 
taking  firat-class ticket, travelled down to 
Hattersley. Atthe little, unimportant station 
the was accosted by a large, bucolic-lookivg 
footman, who inquired graciously if she were 
Miss Morrisov. As shé answered in the + ffirm- 
ative he gave directions to porter as to 
her luggage, then led the way to a handsome 
barouche. 

Mary seated herself, nob without a tremor ; 
for, now she was vear her journey’s end, ber 
heart began to fail her. She was afraid that by 
a word or # look she should betray herself, aud 
so frustrate al! her designe. 

She was unfeignedly glad when they bow'ed 
along the broad, well-kept drive, and stepped a+ 
last before the house. 

It was a handsome, grey stone building 0! 
Gothic architecture; and as she looked upon ic 
she thought, ‘‘ This should bave been my father’s; 
I should have reigned here as heiress,” and her 
courage rose again. 

In the hall a maid met and ercorted her to 
her room. It was very gloomy, but very hand- 
somely furnished ; and she glanced round with 
appreciative eyes. 

** If you please, miss,” said the maid, staricg 
curiously at the self-poesessed young lady, 
“‘ Madam will be glad to see you before dirner 

the ” 


in library. 

** Very well,” Mary answered, adjusting ber 
plain, white collar, and smoothing down the folds 
of her heavy mourning dress ; ‘I am quite ready 


now, 

She followed the maid down the long stsir- 
case, the thick carpets mu filing the sound of the. 
steps. At last they paused, and her yuide 
tapped lightly at a door. A voice within, co’, 
hard, and metallic, said, “Come in,” and Me~ 
en 
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“ You are in mourning,” she said, pointing to 
Mary’s crape dress ; “ J am afraid you have had 
some heavy loss.” 

‘Tam an orphan, madam. I shall be obliged 
if you will not refer again to my trouble ; it is 
very recent.” 

For a moment Madem stared ab, her In un- 
mitigated surprise, Tnis was a new tone for 
a dependent to sdopt towards her; perhaps 
tha very novelty of it awoke a feeling almost 
= to respect in her heart, Bub she merely 
said,— 

“I will remember; now you can go, We 
dine at six, I shall expect you to take your 
place among us, To-morrow I will tell you 
your duties, 

With a slight inclination of her head Mary 
went out and up to her own room, Safely 
closeted she gave vent to a low, hard 
laugh, and her face changed so utterly as to 
bear a slight resemblance to her grandmother's. 

“TI think I understand you, madam,” she 
routtered; “flattery would disgust and not 
delight or deceive you, A brave front, an in- 
domitable spirit, an independent mind, will 
appeal most forcibly to you. It remains to ste 
what manner of this nephew is.” 

When the dinner-bell sounded she went down. 
She had made no change in her dress, and 
Madam looked at her with approving eyes. Then 
che introduced her to a tall, rather fair young 
man; and ae she spoke his name the hard voice 
coftened somewhat, the cold face flu:hed with a 
scarcely velled tenderness, 

“My nephew, Mr. Lester Hereford, Miss 
Morricon,” 

The young man glanced rather curiously at 
her. Madam’s companions had been so numerous 
and so altogether unsatisfactory, he covld not 
help wondering what fate was in store for the 
Rew-comer, 

What he saw was a small, prettily: rounded 
figure, a pale, proud face, beautiful only when 
snimated; a pair of lips looking as though 
formed only for kissing, and yet which he felt 
sure could be very obstinate ; bright grey eyes, 
in whose unfathomable depths lay sorrow un- 
utterable; a mass of waving brown hair, which 
evidently defied all attempts to bind it Into a 
state of tidiness. 

When she spoke her voice was low and sweet, 
and Lester Hereford mentally compared her with 
}revious companions, uor did Mary suffer by the 
comparison, ; 

Oace Mra, Lindley looked at her, perplexedly. 

" Have I never seen you before, Mua Morrla n ? 
Your face seems familiar to me.” 

A faint flush stained the pallor of her checks, 
53 she answered steadily —- © 

“T think you are mistaken, madam. I bave 
lived all my life at Drumleigh.” 

“Do you know Riversdale at all? It is buta 
few miles from Drumleigh.” 

“TI have driven through the place once or 
twice, The Court is very fin>.” 

Madam paused a moment, then said, with a 
perceptible tremor in her tones,— 

_ ‘‘Some people of my owa name resided there. 
Oo you remember anythiog of them! They re- 
cently died, within a few days of each other.” 

‘I heard of the ead occurrence,” Mary enid, 
clenching her hands under cover of the snowy 
cloth, " bub I did not guess they were related to 
you, 

“They were a shame and disgrace to me!” 
Madam said, with sudden fon, “never 
scknowledged them in life. I was glad to hear 
I was rid of them by death.” 

Mary looked down ; she dared nob trust her 
~, or her voice, but Lester Hereford said, 

i 


ae ee 





“Hush, sunt! You wrong yourself by such 
a epeech.” . 

She accepted his rebuke almost meekly, and 
glancing at her companion, remarked,— . 

“T belleve they left one child—a daughter.” 

“T cannot say, madam ; if it were so, I never 
knew her.” ; 

Up im her own room that night Mary gave 
vent to the passion burning in her ; Mrs, Lind- 
ley’s cruel words rang in her ears, and roused her 
to extremest hate. She looked at her own re- 
flection as sbe let down the masses of her hair, 
and smiled, ecornfully,— 

“T am pretty, and clever enough,” she said. 
fn a whisper, “to win that ‘s love, and I 
shall do it, Through him L will wound her; 
through him I will avenge my father’s wrongs, 
and win back his inheritence,” 

The following day Madam instructed her as 
to her duties, which were many. Mary soon 
found her situation was no slinecure, but she 
made no complaint ; despite ber independence 
Was apparently so willing, that Mrs, Lindley soon 
began to entertain a liking for her, and seeing 
that Mary smiled grimly, 

She was careful to glance or speak rarely to 
Lester ia his aunt’s presence, but when they were 
alone she affected a pretty shyness, a haif- 
demure gaisty which made her infisitely more 
charming to the young men than avy woman he 
had ever met, 

He began to watch for her coming and going, 
to feel restless in her absence, and ridiculously 
happy when she was near. His chances of a 
léte & té‘e were few and far between until madam 
was confined to her room with a severe cold, and 
then, as the old saying has it, ‘‘he made hay 
whikt the sun shone.” 

They were both young, they were much 
together, end but for the fact that she loved 
Darward Venzel, Mary might have learned to 
reciprocate the poor boy's passion ; as it was, ab 
times she pitied him, and turned half-loathing 
from her purpose. 

So September came, and as Mary lingered in 
the gerdens, gathering dahl'as, heliotrope, and 
many-hued verbena for madam’s rooms, ehe 
heard Lester's step, and looked up in smiling 
greeting. 

"apa have come to make my task easy,’’ she 
said. 
“Surely you have gathered enough already,” 
he answered, his hazel eyes looking love into hers. 
“ Carry them to Mrs. Lindley, and come back 
to me, “I want you most,” 

She smiled up at him—so innocent, so pretty. 
How could he guess what plots her busy brain 
was weaving, or how one day be wou'd wish he 
had never seen her ? 

“You forget,” she baif-whispered, “I am not 
my own mistress. 1 have yet to read to Madam. 
and there are letters to write.” 

" How provoking you are, Miss Morrison ! You 
are as chary of your favours as—as—— ” 

“Don’s try to find a simile,” she retorted, 
gaily, ‘* you are eure to fail.” 

He possessed himself of one hand. 

“ Give me a flower, Mary !”’ he begged. 

She hesitated a moment, then said,— 

“ Choose which you will have.” 

There was one creamy rosein her basket, 

**Give me that,” he said, indicating in by a 
gesture, and she obeyed, blushing as she did ao ; 
then wrenching her hand from him she burried 
back to the hou:e. 

Ina little while Le:ter appeared in Madam’s 
room, and imperiously requested that the hour 
of reading should be postponed, 

‘* ve come to amuse you, sunt,” he said, 
with a rather forced laugh. ‘“'Shali I sing to 
you?” 

He had a fine voice, and Madam was passion- 
ately fond of music, sothe granted a ready per- 
mission. He sat down before the piano and struck 
a few chords, then broke into Sullivan's lovely 
little song, ‘* Mary Morrison” 

The companion’s face flushed, and Madam 
started, glanced suspiciously from ove to the 





other; but her rephew went on, unheeding the 
gathering sterm. He sang the last verse with 


he said, respectfully, 


vag pathos, covertly marking Mary's confu- 


“Ob! Mary, wilt thou wrack his peace, 

Wha for thy sake would gladly deo 

And wilt thou break that heart of his 
Whose only fau't is loving thee? 

lf love for love thou wilt na gte, 
At least be pity to me showr, 

A thought upgentle canna be 
The taovght o’ Mary Morrison.” 


When he had finished there was -an ominous 
silence. Madam’s brow was stormy, and her 
eyes seemed to flash fire, Mary, despite the 
fluttering of her heart, felt an alsurd desire to 
gh Lester, too, was leas composed than he 
could have wished. Madsm spoke at last, in tho 
irest of tones, 

“Leave the room, Miss Moraison; I have 
some important matters to discuss with my 
nephew,” 

Mary rose, flushed and scornful, inwardly 
writhing under the ineolen: tone of Mrs. Lindley’s 


out upon the balcony ; then she emile’, and 
whispered in her heart,— 

"Your day now, but mine to come! I must 
win; but, oh, Darward, my love—my love! 
when I have won shall I forget you—shall I be 
satified 1” 

She went miserably to her own room, She 
was very young, and her trials had been heavy, 
and yet it wae not for her own sake she desired 
to thwart and cross her grandmother's purposes. 
The memory of those dear dead ores who had 
suffered, and been goaded to ein by Madam’s am- 
bition, hate, and avarice, nerved ber heart for 
the battle, kept her firm in! er resolution. 

No s:oner were Madam and her nephew alone 
than the former demanded, — 

“ Why did you sing that song, and with such 
covert meaning! Is there some foolieh flirtation 
between you and Mias Morrison 1” 

The young man met her eyes steadily. 

* No, aunv; I have*poken no word to ber that 
the world might not hear so far as Tam concerned 5 
and she is too good and prudent a girl to risk her 
pame by a vulgar flirtation.” 

“Good and prudent fiddlestick !" retorted 
Madam, indignantly. ‘'‘ Whab do you know of 
her? She may be a foundling or a beggar’s child 
for aught you know.” 

" Oc for aught I cae,” Lester said, stoutly. 
Aunt, I love Mary, and if she will have me I 
wili marry her,” «nd his handsome yourg face 
flashed as he made the confession, 

" You have settled matters yourself,” Madam 
remarked, coldly, although she trembled, for she 
loved the boy, “Mies Moriisun will leave here 
to-morrow.” 

“ You will nob be so unjust ; remember, ske 
has given me no encoursgewent, does nob even 
guez I love her, unlees the bas read that in 
my face; and I am old enovgh to choose for my - 
self,” 

* T suppose you know that if you sct in direct 
opposition to my wishes you will receive but » 
paltry allowance until the day of my death, 
Poverty, a swail house, a fretfnl wife, will soon 
destroy all your illusions, and you will fiod ‘love 
in a cottege’ pretty only in theory, and ‘ bread- 
and-cheese and kisses’ very uneppetising died,” 

* You will, of course, please yourself, aunt,” 
and even affectionataly ; 
“ but I cannot think you have any right to choore 
my wife for me, If Mary loves me it will be for 
miyself, and not anything I may possess ; and if } 
do nob marry her | will marry no other woman.” 
She tried ridicule, but the shafts of her wit 
could not pierce bis armour «i honesty and grok 
temper ; and ipa violent passion the dismissed 
him end summened Mary to her presence. 

The gis] was very pale, but she was com- 
posed, and her lips wore a semewhat mecking 
smile, 

Madam was not conciliated by her expression ; 
shesettled her gold rim epectacies, and glared ao 
Mary from behind them. 

"So, Miss Morrieon, you have. inveigled my 
nephew into what he calis a love affair ; you are 
like all of your claes, forgetful of the cifference 
between your rank and bie—ungratefu), too, for 








all the favours I have bestowed upon you.” 


command, She went slowly from the rocm, and* 
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“ It Mr, Hereford has honotired me by his ; ref- 
erence I am flattered; that I have used any arts 
to entrap him I itively deny. And as for 
favours received, am, Iam at o loss to com- 
prehend what you mean. [I have served you well, 
for a less ealary than your cook or your maid 
receives, If] am poor I am of gentle birth, and 
fitted to fill even the post of mistress of Hattersley 
Hall.” 

Her cool assurance staggered Mrs. Lindley, and 
she stared at her In blank astonishnient. 

Mary laughed bitterly. 

‘ You are surprised a poor companion dare 
speak so boldly; you have been fisttered and 
fawned upon until you have grown autocratic, and 
believe your little world should bow down at your 
feeb, and be happy to grovel there, It hurts you 
to hear such truths from the ‘ poor companion’s’ 
lips—it surprises you that she does not tremble 
in your presence, and humbly pray forgiveness. 
I trust the lesson may be salutary.” 

In 8 white heat, trambling so greatly that the 


* ribbons of her esp fluttered in the cool, soft alr, 


Madam cried,— 

“Leave the room—and—and the house, you 
insolent, audacious girl Do you hear? Go 
—now, at once, Your luggage shall be sent 
after you,” 

Mary did not stir; che only remarked 
calm!y,— 

“IT shali be happy to g»; but you have 
apparently forgotten the terms of our engage- 
ment, Madam. I was to receive a quarter's 
ealary in lieu of a quarter's notice, provided we 
could not agree. 1 demand my right.” 

** You shall have it,” furious at being braved 
by so mere a girl, and she crossed the room to 
her desk; unlocking it, she took oud a roll of 
notes, 

“ Your quarter's salary is seven pounds—that 
will be-————” 

“ Pardon me, seven pounds ten; I am conse- 
quently entitled to fifteen pounds. Thank you,” 
as Madam almost threw three five-pound notes 
to her, ‘'I shall not trouble you for references. 
Good morning,” and without further parley 
she walked out, leaving Madam aghast at her 
daring. 

She went up to her room, and there rapidly 
sketched out her plans, She determined not to 
write to the Everards of the eudden change 
in her life, neither did she intend leaving Hat- 
tereley. She was young, but she knew that it 
is the exception, and not the rule, for absence 
to make the heart of man grow fonder. She 
did not intend damsging her cause by leaving 
Leater Hereford wholly to Madam’s society, 
So, dressing herself, she walked down to the 
village, pausing at the house of a widow named 
Jarman, who had a room to let. 

The woman had very real cause to hate 
Mrs, Lindley, and did not regard her with the 
awe common to the villagers. She was only 
too pleased to let Mary have the room, know- 
Ing well how annoyed her late employer would 
be. 

Mary sent up to the Hali for her luggage, 
and then sat down quietiy to await the next 
actin the play. As she expected, Lester was 
not long in seeking her. She recelved him in 
the little parlour, made grotesque by very 
curious prints representing the story of Joseph, 
and which it Is only charitable to suppose 
were gross libels on him and his brethren. 
To was further ornamented by china shepherds 
aud shepherdesses in every imaginable attitude, 
earthenware dogs, and s huge metal teapot, 

The girl was calm, the young men flushed and 
confused, and he stammered a little over his 
greeting, and plunged hastily inte the subject 
which had taken him to the cottage. 

Mary,” he said, frankly enough, ‘‘ you must 
have guessed I loved you. I’m afraid you don't 
care for me so well as I do for you; but if you 
can thick of me kindly, and give me the promise 
I ask, I ehall be a happy man.” 

Then he paused, waiting for her to speak. 

Jast one moment her heart failed her as she 
thoaght of Darward Venzsl, juet a moment her 
whole soul cried out for him; bub she did not 
succum) to the temptation assailing her. She 








glanced down, and toyed with the ribbons on her |. 


dress, then said, shyly,— : 

I care for more than you belfeve.” 

He interrupted her with an exclamation of 
joy, but she commanded silence by a gesture, 

‘*T must not, however, allow myself to be 
compromised by your attentions. I cannot stay 
in Hattersley, and when I am gone you will soon 
forget me.” 

* You shall not go,” he crisi, impulsively ; 
"T cannot bear to lose you. Mary, darling, 
if you love me, why should we not be married 
at once }” 

*‘Madam will never consent, Ah! you do 
not mean this”’ but her heart beat high with o 
sense of triamph, felt even amidst her pain. 

‘ Not mean it? Try me, sweetheart. I am 
of age, and you have no friends to object to 
our marrisge, Oaly, Mary, if Madam is very 
angry we shall be poor enough until the day of 
her death.” 

“Tam not afraid of poverty, and I have a 
little money of my own. But do you thiok I 
can recompense you for any loss you may incur 
through me? Do you love me well enough for 
such a sacrifice ¢” 

He caught her in hie arms, 

Love you,” hecried ; “ you are my life, Mary, 
I will get a license as soon as possible, aud when 
you are once my wife aunt will be too wise to 
carry her resentment to avy length.” 

He was #0 honest, eo fond, that in her heart 
Mary pitied him. A short time since she bad 
almost despised him for his love, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mavam sat in her bondoir in state, but the old 
eyes were weary, the haggard fare almost sad ; 
yet there was a look of anxious expectancy there 
wholly new to ib. 

Iv was three months now since Lester Hereford 
had made Mary his wife; and Mrs. Lindley, in 
her indigvation, had forbidden him to enter the 
Hall again. 

He bad taken her at her word, and carried his 
young bride off to Italy. He was so focensed 
with his great-aunt that he sent her no friendly 
word or letter ; and although she was too proud 
to own ft her heart ached for him, and many a 
time she was tempted to recall and forgive him ; 
even for his sake to take Mary into favour. 

Lester himeelf was happy. Mary was such a 
pleasant companion, such a model wife, that if at 
times he though! her manner cold, her love less 
than his, he felt himself a traitor and eaid,— 

** It is only her way.” 

She at first was moat wretched. Day and night 
Durward Venzel’s fec2 haunted her ; his pleading, 
miserable eyes repreached her; his last words 
rang in her ears, But she did her best to forget 
him, aud the pity she had at first felt for her 
young hueband was :apidly chavging into liking 
ani esteem. She had written to Mr. Everard, 
telling him of her marriage under an assumed 
name, and begging him to keep her secret a little 
longer. 

She was really afraid to confess her devotion 
to Lester ; she felt that to lose his love and his 
reverence would be hard indeed. So she put off 
the revelation from day to day, and it was not 
made when a letter from Madam reached them. 
She wrote,— 


“Dean Lester,— 

“You have wronged me bitterly, and 
made a fool of yourself; but it is a consolation 
to me to know that you will live to regret your 
folly. Isaid you should never enter the Hall 
again, so long as I had a voice to forbid you; but 


after mature reflection I have decided that my vow | 


was arash ove, To save our name from scandal, 
and perhaps because I require companionship, I 
ask you to return at once, The woman you have 
married (adventurese as she is) shall be received 
with the courtesy befitting her present rank. [ 
expect you by Thursday next; the carriage will 
meet you, 
**CHaRLorTe LINDLEY.” 





ge i 4 ” . 
“Twill ak cee oll hota Lester,” she 


said, 

He looked at her in astonishment, 

** You don’6 mean to say you forgive her in- 
solence to you, and are willing to ‘make’ 
friends?" , 

"T think it foolish to continue family feuds,” 
she anewered, with admirable agent fh eo if 
you have no objection to urge we start fo- 
morrow,” ; 

Tn his heart he longed for a breath of: Eoglish 
alr and a scamper over Eoglish downs ; he was 
utterly weary of the listless, aimlezs Italian life. 
Still, if Mary had wished {t, he would have stayed 
on at Naples and made no sign of his dirguat. 
He was glad she had arrived at such a sensible 
decision, and — her to the best of his ability 
to prepare for the journey. 

It was a dull night, late in December, when 
they arrived at Hattersley; the carriage was 
waiting them, and as Lester took his seat be- 
alde his young wife his heart beat a trifle faster, 
as he wondered how she &nud Madam would 
meet, 

Mary still wore mourning, but of a more ex. 
pensive type than on her first appearance at the 
Hall, and it was relieved by white f; about 
the throat and wrists, and at her breast she wore 
a cluster of winter violets. 

She looked fair-and sweet enough to please 
the most fastidious taste, and as she alighted and 
went slowly up the steps, Madam, waiting her iv 

Hall, could not but acknowledge that she bore 
her uew honours with an easy grace, as If to 
‘* the manner born.” 

She greeted Lester frigidly, then turning to 


ary,-— 

* You are welcome home,” she said, in a trem- 
bling voica. “Have you brought a maid? Not 
Weil, Harriet must attend you for the present.” 

She summoned her own Abigail, 

‘“Take Mrs, Hereford to her room, and to-night 
she will need your services.” 

Then she went slowly back to the dining-room. 
She was very much changed, feebler, less self- 
asserting, and Mary’s coolness had a subduing 
effect upon her. In her heart she did not really 
dislike the girl, aud she was unfelguedly glad to 
have Lester back at the Hall, 

As the weeks wore away she could bub admire 
the manner in which Mary bore herself. She 
interfered with none of Madaw’s arrangements, 
did not strive for the mastery, was gracious to 
the domestics, and a model wife; in fact, so 
attentive was she to Lester's wishes, that a dim 
fear etirred Madam’s heart les) she shauld wean 
him altogether from her. - 

Mary had married Lester merely as a means to 
her revenge, but she was growing very fond and 

d of ber bandsome young husband ; thought 

each day of Durward Venzel, who meanwhile 
inquired persistently of Mr. Everard where he had 
hidden Mary. But the lawyer would tell him 
nothing, and In the spring of the following year, 
tiring of Riversdale, longing to see once more the 
woman he loved, wearyiog for her voice, her 
touch, her smile, he left home, and started on 
walking tour through the West of —o™ 

It so happened that in April Mrs. Lindley had 
fallen fl], and on her convalescence her doctor 
had advised change of sir and scene, So she, 
with Mary and Lester, had travelled down to 
Moresbury, a pretty village a few miles from 
Clifton. 

Here they intended staying for a few week:, 
and Lester engaged apartments ab the pretty, 
quaint old inn, which had once been a posting: 


house, : 

For two or three days they had most delightfu! 
weather, and Mary forgot sll her fears as to 
Lester’s anger when he should hear her story ; 
and was, for the time, nearer happiness than she 
had been for many months. en gee x 

Oa the fourth day, however, the rain fell 
heavily, and it wae so cold they were glad to draw 
around the fire, There was no piano and few 
books, so that they were at a loss how to while 


away the long hours. However, towards evening 


the unexpected arrival of a guest atirred the inn 
to something like liveliness, and Mary amused 





herself by retailing to Lester the landlady’s 
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bustling directions concerning the stranger's 
room. Presently the good soul appeared in the 

” she said, dropping a deep 
you mind the gentleman sharing 
this room with you until the has drawn up 
io the parlour? Iv’s @ bitter cold night, and he 
was awful wet,” 

Lester answered heartily that the stranger was 
very welcome to join them ; and presently they 
beard a man’s step on the flagged passage, and a 
man’s voice greeting them in refined accents, 

Save for the relight he room was dark, bub 
Mary started to her at the first tones of that 
well-remembered voice, All the colour had gone 
from her face, end there was a look of fear in her 
eyes, Detection must ensue, for the new-comer 
was none other than Durward. 

To add to her dismay Madam querulously 
asked that lights might be brought in. Mary 
sauk upon the couch, feeling that the worst 
hour of her life had come, ; 
~The landlady soon appeared with candles, 
which she placed upon the table and eide- boards. 

Then Lester turned to his guest. : 

‘‘ My aunt, Mrs. Lindley, my-—” 

But Durward’s exclamation stayed bis words, 

“ Mary!” he cried, “‘ Miss Lindley! This is 


an unexpected pleasure !” 

Even fn that dim light Lester saw her face was 
drawn and pale, aud with a vague dread of 
coming trouble, he said,— 

“Pardon me, sir, this is a case of mistaken 
identity. This lady is Mrs, Hereford, my wife ; 
she was Mise Mary Morrison.” “ 

Durward looked from one to the other in be- 
wilderment ; Madam leaned forward, and peered 
at the girl through ner spectacles, 

‘* Tell me what that man means?” she sald, 
sharply. 

Mary laughed harsbly. 

“In me he has recoguised a friend. Forgive 
me, Lester, that I have decelved you ; I married 
you under an assumed name, Madam,” meeting 
the elder woman's eyes with a flash of triumph 
in her own, *'I am Mary Lindley, the only child 
of Edward Lindley, and consequently your 
grand-daughter,” 

Madam fell back in her chair ; her jaw dropped, 
and her hands bung stiff and clenched by her side, 
Lester stared at his wife and then at his aunt, 
scarcely comprehending ; and Durward, feeling 
himself de trop, eft the room, Then Madam 
contrived to say,— 

“Take me upstairs, Lester. I—I always said 
she was— an—an adventuress,” 

With difficulty he bore the tall, gaunt figure 
up the narrow staircase, and then returned to 
Mary. She was seated on the couch, her face 
hidden in her hands, sobbing bitterly, He stood 
locking down reproachfuliy, yet tenderly ; then 
he asked,— 

 Mary—wife—how could you so deceive me?” 

She did sot glance up at him, but she 
pieaded,— - : 

‘* Forgive, me Lester, You cannot understand 
my temptations ; and if I had come to you as 
Mary Lindley, with a stain upon, my name noth- 
ing could wash away, would you have loved and 
Cesired me for your wife?” 

‘* Yes,” he answersd, steadily, “I should 
have done that, in any case.” 

“You are good! you are good!"’ she sobbed, 
catching hie hands and kissing them. “I de- 
serve your anger, and you give me love. Oh, 
my husband | oh! my husband ! how can I ever 
lecover my place in your esteem } how teach you 
to forget my deception, and confide in me? Let 
me tell you what led me to play such a part to- 
wards you. I did not know untll my father and 
mother were buried that I was a child of shame. 
Tn that hour all that was good in me changed to 
evil, and I vowed to revenge their wrongs. I 
con’t believe I thought of myself, or what would 
Sappen to me if my plans succeeded, I only 
vowed to wrest the property that should have 
Leen my father’s, from Madam and you. I did 
nob see how ib was to be done, but fortane 
favoured me, and——” 
ay Sees her in a voice hoarse with 

tad, 





“Mary, tell me the truth; keep nothing back 
from me. Do you love me}” 

**Yes,” she anawered, gravely, and clasped 
her arms about him. “Oh, yes, I love you— 
you must never doubt that.” 

He caught her close, 

‘Then, dear wife, let us never refer to thid” 
unhappy subject by word or look ; and in time 
aunt will be reconciled to you.” 

When he went upstairs that night he tapped at 
Madam’s door, but received no answer. Think- 
ing she might be ill he Jooked in, and saw her 
lytog stiff and rigid, with clenched hands, and 
horribly staring eyes. Greatly alarmed, he 


roused the house, and would have started him- |- 


Se ee ee but Mary drew him 


* Don’t leave me,”she pleaded, “I am fright- 
weeer her, Ob, Lester, if I am the cause of 

‘Hash, hush, sweetheart!” he said, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ go and lie down.” 

“No, I must. stay with you; I may be 
wanted,” 

Doctor Forbes arrived in an Incredibly short 
time, and after a brief examination said Msdam 
was a victim to paralysis, which would doubtless 
affect her speech as greatly as her body, He 
would not say the case was hopeless, but at her 
age it was not likely to prove fatal; he thought 
it had been threatening her for some time. 

Day after day passed, and Madam lay helpless 
and speechlezs, tended her with gentle 
hands, and seemed to anticipate her every want. 
The old woman’s eyes followed her with a sort of 
wondering gaze as she moved about the room, 
noieclessly, gracefully. Perhaps as she lsy there 
her thoughts turned to her earlier life, when her 

"s voice had made music in the house, when 
he would have loved her had she bub permitted 
it, 

It maybe, too, she began to trace a resem- 
blance to him in Mary's clear-cut features and 
deep, grey eyes. Perhaps, tov, something of 
remoras stirred the hard old heart, and a certain 
admiration for this slim girl who had so easily 
on her ; but this mood was of short dura- 
tion, ; 

Durward Vengel still stayed.on at the inn, 
ae not to leave Mat he had rs and spoken 
to . The sudden knowledge of her marriage, 
the secrecy Mr. Everard had observed about it, 
puzzled him. 

He almost belleved she had been coerced, 
be he r bered the look in her eyes 
when she bade him -by in Riversdale church- 
yard, She had loved him then; he had read it 
in her despairiog voice, and on her white young 
face, 

Surely, he argued, she could not forget him in 
so short # time, and for so mere a boy! Why, 
he (Dorward) was as well-born snd rich as Lester 
Hereford, was intellectually and physically his 
superior. She must love him yet ! 

Finding that Mary consistently avoided him 
he wrote her a note, almost demanding au inter- 
view; and hoping that it was merely to say 
good-bye, ehe went out to meet him in the 
garden, 

Unfortunately, as she ran downstairs, she 
dropped the note, and it was found shortly after- 
wards by Lester. He did not mean to be dis- 
honourable, but the words that met his eyes 
riveted his attention, and as he read them his 
young face grew old and grey with acguish and 
bicter disappointment. 





* Mary (it rav),—By all my micery, and for 
the sake of all our past love, meet me in the 
arbour, I havea question to ask, and when it 
is snswered I wil) go. Do not refuse so small a 
favour to the man whose whole life you have 
wrecked, * DourwaRp.” 


With hate in his heart towards this man 
who dare remind hia wife of an old love, and 
indigvation at what he believed her duplicity, 
with @ terrible doubttbat she had never cared 
for him, he went swiftly into the garden, 

Hise first thought had been of revenge, but as 
the soft breeza fanned bis brow, and lifted the 
alr about his temples, he saw ina flash that any 





violence on his part would create a scandal, and 
even were Mary guilty he would not have her 
made a byword and a shame among true wiver. 
No, her name must never be mentioned with that 
of Venzsl’s. 

He moved softly towards the arbour. He 
could hear voices speaking, and one was hers, 

“You treated meshamefully, Mary. You won 
roy love and then threw {ft aide, You bid yoor- 
self from me, sent no word of your marriage, 
and you knew that so long as I was in ignorance 
of the ceremony I should hold myself bound to 
you,’ 

Then Mary spoke. 

“TI ackaowledge all these things, To attain 
my ends I was compelled to behave badly to more 
than ove, and now I think it would be best to 
part. If my husband found us thus he might 
believe he had cause for jealousy.” 

Durward was almost mad with his pain and 
rage. 

'*T swear,” he cried, “ you loved me when we 
parted, more than life itself. Did ycu love me 
on the day you married Lindley?” 

The wretched listener waited for her avewer ; 
but none came, and Venzel cried, triumph- 
antly,— 

“You cannot deny you did! Will you deny 
that I em dearer to you now than he!” 

Lester dared satay to hear no more, Like a 
guilty creature he stole back to the house, with 
murder in his heart; had he but stayed all the 
avguish which followed would have been spared 
him. At Durward’s insulting speech Mary drew 
herself erect, and ber grey eyes flashed. 

** As a wife I should be sacred to you; no 
words (suchas you have spoken) should have been 
addremed tome. Pray disabuse your mind of 
the idea that you have any hold upon my affec- 
tions, any place in my heart. If I did not give 
Mr. Hereford the love that should have been his 
when first I took his name, at least it is bis now. 
He is more to me than life, or wealth, or honour.” 

She turned and left bim standing there, and 
entering the howe went to her room, She was 
agitated, and wished to be alone, so that she 
might recover her composure before meeting 
Lester, 

Her lips parted in a smile as she thought of 
him, of all his devotion, and his generous forgive- 
ness of her deceit. Ob ! she would be a good ond 
loyal wife ; she would live only toserve him, only 
to minister to his wishes, And as she thought 
thus, her husband sat {n an adjofaing apartment, 
his head bowed upon hie arme, his heart torn 
with conflicting emotions, 

Only one thing was clear to him ; the old rela- 
tionship could never be taken up by them; ehe 
aid not love him, she had never lovedhim. Why 
could he not die and leave her free to marry the 
man of her choice. 

He lifted his head and caught a dim reflection in 
an opposite mirror, of his strong sinewy frame, 
so instinct with life and power; and he laughed 
in the bitterness of his soul, thinking death was 
far enough away from him. Oh! how could he 
bear bis lot? 

To be as he had been was impossible ; and yet 
to put her from bim, to live without the sound 
of her voice, the gentle touch of her small, soft 
hand, bis head drooped low, and suddenly he 
broke into bitter groans, and wept like a litile 
child, ; 





CHAPTER V. 


Wuen his emotion was spent he eat listening 
dully to the sounds proceeding from his wife’s 
apartment. Once she crossed the room, and ovce 
(her composure being regained) she broke into 
song. It was a ballad by Virginia Gabriel that 
she chose, the words by Russell Grey, 

In after days the recollection of that cong would 
add to their grief, the sound of the familiar notes 
and words increase their pain, Now Mary sang, 
with po premonition of woe, softly and patheti- 
cally, She had fallen upon the last verse, 


§ We lived together, you and I, 
In those old yearr, tried friends no more, 
Did we ever dream of what was to be ? 
Could we epan the years that wergon beforo 
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Lf we iived together, you and i? 

Was it wise that the love was never told? 
Was it better to let the time glide on, 

Till both life aud love were ola?” 


“ Hush !” said the listener, in an awful voice, 
* you break my heart.” 

Aas it in anewer to his cry the song ceased and 
he heard Mary go up to his aunt’s room. 

‘* How eball we meet?” he questioned, wildly, 
“ahe and If Oh, heaven; my wife—yet not 
ey love, but his—but his. I mighs have taken 
some great revenge op him, but for her sake I 
spare him. Mary, Mary, I could forgive you all 
but this Jast blow.” i 

The goldea morning waned ; outside the birds 
wore singing, and all the sounds of country life 
were ripe. Lester looked out with weary eyes, 
aud as ic a dream saw the snowy blossoms of 
the huge pear-trees outelde, the tender, wrinkled 
loaves of the chestnuts but newly burst from 
their sheaths. The world was so fair, so very 
fair. Ah! why was it so full of anguish ? 

He wondered how Mary could sing, how she 
could go about the accustomed ways! He 
remembered Madam had called her an adven- 
vuress, Surely she was worse—aa unfaithful 
wife | 

A& last he heard the soft sweep of a woman's 
ekirte wpon the stairs, and he knew that ashe 
was drawing near. Her light step sounded out- 
side his door, ber hand pushed it open, 

“Oh, Lester!” she cried, with a etart, ‘I 
did not know you were in?” and then at the 
change in his face she paused, her heart growing 
sick with fear. She went clore to bim. 

“What fe ib, busband!” she questioned, 
etl ber soul ia her eyes. “Tell me what has 
happened }"” 

His gaze, reproachful and agonised, met hers. 

**Mary, Mary!” be said, ‘you should have 
spared me this, I did not deserve it at your 
hands.” 

* What do you mean? I cannot understand,” 
aod her voice was nearly inaudible. 

“Why will you make me epeak oui what 
should be your shame! Mary, I heard what 
passed between you and Veuzal in the arbour. 
J} found the note you lost, and [ read it. I did 
mod mean to be dishonourable, but I stole out 
after you, and I listened——” 

She flung her arms about h'm. 

“My dear, oh! my husband, listen to me a 
moment. If you heard wil! you sarcely must 
know that you aro first avd last with me I 
have deceived you once, but I am aot deceiving 
you now.” 

He grasped her by the shouldere, 

“Tell me, truly,” he said, almoet harshly, 
** did you love me when you married ms? Lam 
walting your answer.” 

** Lester, I love you wi |) all my heart, with 
all my life!” she cried passtonately, and strove 
to draw down his face te hers, but be resisted 
her efforts. 

“ Anawer my question, I want no evasions, 
On the day that you became my wife, was your 
love for that man dead—was I fires with yout’ 

She could not lieto him; she only Jifted her 
eyos In mute entreaty to those miserable ones 
above. Gently, but firmly, he put her aside. 
He sank into a chair, and drooped his bead in 
his hands, 

“Tam anewered,” he said, wearily ; “you had 
better far have killed me,” 

She knelt at his feet—she laid her soft cheek 
to his clenched and knotted hands ; she prayed 
him, in tenderest accents, with many # pas- 
siouste word, to believe that she was his loyal 
and devoted wife. She confessed all her short- 
comings, hiding nothing from him, perhaps 

lamiug herself overmuch. But to all her 
prayers. all her loving words, he turned a deaf 
ear, until, in heartrending tonee, she cried, — 

“Oh, Heaven! my vengeance has recoiled upon 
enyself.”’ 

She lost all hope then, and seemed suddenly 
to have grown thia and worn, From under her 
heavy lashes her eyes looked out with dreary 
despair, and when she spoke her voice waa so 
—* eo muffled, Lester could scarcely believe 

ers 


* What are you golug to do with me?” 
e 








~~ questioned, not attempting to rise to her 
eet. 


“T shall not make your names byword ; I 
shall not bring shame upon you. To the world 
we will be the same; only you and I will know 
there is @ gulf between which neither can bridge 
over, Oc, if you prefer it, I will go away and 
leave you atthe Hall, I will bear all blame— 
you shall go free,” 

She listened ia silence, It seemed to him she 
was indifferent ; but when she lifted ber head, 
and he saw the expression of her face, he could 
no longer entertain such an opinion. She epoke 
with aa evident effurt. 

*] am the einner, the punishment must be 
mine ; but one day I think you will be sorry for 
me, aud wish you had been more lenient. I could 
not bear to go on day by day living near you, 
seeing you. hearing your voice, and yet a stranger 
to you. Neither will I allow you to exile your- 
self from your home, I wili leave you. I will 
go to those who love me, despite my eine, whose 
affection I never fully realised or appreciated. 
And I pray, oh ! I pray that I shall soon leave 
you free; but I am so young and strong—so 
young and stropg—and there are years of bitter 
life before me.” 

Thea she began to weep and lament in a quiet, 
hopsless way, that wrung Lester H -retord’s 
heart with many an added pang. He feared hie 
own strength of purpose, if he listened lopger 
to her dear voice, and bsde her eternly,— 

“Get up!}” 

Like a child she obeyed. She seemed no longer 
to have any will of her own; and standing with 
hands tightly clasped before her, waited for any 
command he should give. 

‘* We will decide upon nothing rashly ; it would 
bé well to walt until to-morrow before acting. 
Now I beg you will leave me.” 

She walked to the dvor ; there she paused, and 
regarded him despairivgly. He gave no sgn 
of relenting, and, sighing heavily, she turned 
away. 

Soe could never tell how she apent those 
twenty-four houre—how she contrived to hide 
her micery from them all. 

Taorcughout the dreary night she watched and 
wept by Madam's bed, and tried to pray that 
Heaven would turn her husband's heart to her, 
but po words would cums; she could not pray 
even in thought. 

Noon came at laat, and once more she atood in 
her husband's presence, He waited for her to 
speak ; she did so after a short siience. 

‘I have tried to think whatis best for you and 
for me, and I know that there is but one thing 
left me todo, Iam going away from you, and [ 
shali not trouble you avy more, 
to return to the Everards ; for my father’s sake 
they will be good to me ia my calamity. If you 
are ever sick or ia troukle, if you ever need me 
I will come to you, but in no other case wiil 1 
recall myself to you. I should like to go this 
evening.” 

“Have you thought that you must travel all 
night §” 

“I shall not mind that; I begin to prefer soli- 
tude,” ehe avewered, drearily. 

** And,’ with fierce suspicion, “did it never 
occur to you thst in going to Riversdale you will 
be near Venzel #” 

Her anguished eyes reproached him, but she 
said, simply,— 

“Of my own will I will never ex hinge avy 
further speech withhim. I may go?” 

“If you wish it ; your train startaat 530. I 
will go with you to the etation; afterwa-de I 
will write you what ar:angements I have made 
for you.” 

She bowed and slowly went from the room, 
and he, groaning ia spirit, thought mi-erably 
what life would be for him without her presence 
and her love, His heart was very hot and very 
bitter againet her; he did not believe he had 
ever been dear to her; he remembered only how 
couch she bad to gain by marriage with him, how 
much to lose if her project failed. Of course, 
had she become Durwara’s wife, he must have 
> a her history ; she had evidently feared 
that. 

“Oh!” he said, in his avgry sorrow, “ she has 


I have decided . 





played her part well ; from first to last she has 
deceived me, How can I have any faith in ber 
most solemn oaths and protestations }” 

He eat alone until five o'clock, when a cab drove 
up to the door, and he knew the hour of Mary's 
departure had come. He rose up heavily, as one 
whose limbs are weary with lovg travelling, and 
¥a ked slowly to the door, 

There Mary awaited him. She spoke in a me- 
chanical way, and her eyes were hard and brighs 
in their tearless woe. 

“T have been to branes — a said, 
“ but she ia asleep. You must her “bye 
in my stead, and tell her that her béte noir ts at 
last removed from her sight. She will be glad! ’ 

She went downstairs before him, and stepped 
Into the cab, not waiting his assistance, Ali 
through the long drive they were ellent, neither 
being capable of speech, neither daring to lock 
into the other's facé, Euach felt that the coming 
years held only bitterness and anguish of spirit ; 
each realised that the comiog parting would be 
woree than death. Death! Oh! what of fear is 
there io it, when all one’s hopes are stricken down, 
where joy is flown, and love lies bleeding * 

At the little ves at last. es —— to 
Mary's lu 5 , placing her in a carriage, 
stood by She dour tonking round listlesaly. She 
was the only first-clase passenger ; the officials 
were at the remote eud of the platform. Mary 
glanced round quickly and feverishly—along the 
level walk, with ite pretty flower-beds, at the un. 
heeding cfficlals, and lastly at Lester’s miserable, 
bageard, young face, Then she leaned towards 
him, a world of entreating love in her grey 


eyes. 

‘* Husband,” she said, and he started at the 
word, ‘* dear husband, kiss me once before I go ; 
show me at least you do not quite bate me |” 

He hesitated, and she sank back among the 
cushions, a hard lock on her face, and euch 3 
bitter anguish in her heart, that eurely even he 
would pity her could he but see her as she was 
A bright spot burned upon her cheeks, and her 
eyes were brilliant with pain. 

“ As you will,” she said, in measured tones, 
** but it was @ little thing to ask.” 

And whilst he still hesitated, whilet love and 
anger reged In his heart, tossed him hither and 
thither a helpless victim, a porter closed the 


carriage doors; the signal was given, and in » 
moment Mary wasslowly receding from eight, If 
he relented then, if his whole soul cried out for 


her, he gave no sign ; bub to the last watched 
that white, eet face, with ita darkening eyes, and 


when he could see ft no more turned slowly home- 


wards, feeling bereft of hops and love for ever- 


more, 

Reaching the inn, a man told him Mrs, Lindley 
was awake, and had made signs that she wanted 
him. He went to her room at once, 

The cold, keen eyes, unchanged even by her 
calamity, seemed to look bim through and through 
—to read bis every thought, and queation him as 
to the change in him. 

He sat down, keeping his face well in the 
shadow ; then he said, bluntly,— 

* Aunt, Mary has gone from us ; she ie now on 
her way to Riversdale.” 

Madam stirred slightly, and a faint flush came 
over her withered cheeks and throat, She 
struggled to speak, but her efforts were vain, 
and Lester entreated her not to harass hereelf 9 
terribly, 

He drew nearer, and clasped her helpless hand 
in his. She had been a hard, bitter womin, but 
she had loved him well, and in his desolation be 
reproached himeelf that he had valued her tender- 
ness and care se lightly, 

He sat with her far into the night, watching by 
her whilst she slept. When at last she woke it 
was nearly midnight, and he thought that ther» 
was a change in her ; she looked more natural, her 
features were less rigid, and once more she trie! 
toframe some speech, Lester stooped low ; !» 
seemed that by sheer force of her indomitable 
will she forced the almost uninteliigible words,— 

‘' [—am—glad—ashe bas gone,” and 2 malignant 
—_— passed Seauche aan : 

ter on she a 2, — 

'* Never—forgive—her,” then relapsed into 
silence, 
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But day by day her speeck came back to her 
slowly, but 3 and she regained the use of 
her right hand. a little time Lester was able 
to move her to Hattersley, She was very feeble, 
very queralous, but he bore all her whims and 
¢ — with a gentleness and patience very rare 
in him, 

Oae lovely June day, when he eat with her, 
she sald, with sudden irrelevancy (for they had 
peen talking of the estate),— 

‘* You never hear from that woman, Lester ?”’ 

** No, aunt,” he anewered, coldly, ‘ we thought 
it best nob to correspond,” 

She seiaed his arm, and held {6 in a tight clasp, 
whilst she said, fiercely,— 

" Swear to me that you will never forgive her ; 
that if she knelt to you, pleading pardon, you 
would epurn her from you. Ob! my curse rest 
upon her! She deceived us both—true daughter 
of ara ey parents—-rever forgive, never 
forget 1” 

Tae hate and malice on her face was terrible 
to see, Lester almost loathed her in that 
moment, bat she seemed not to notice that, as 
she went on, slowly,— 

“ Sarely you may free yourself of her? She 
married you under an assumed name—won you 
by fraud——"” 

He interrupted coldly,— 

a is my wife, aud her name is precions to 
me ” 





CHAPTER VL 


Wen Mary left Moresbury behind her it 
seemed that she had said farewell to all hope, 
She believed that she would never again look on 
her husband's face—that their partiog was in- 
deed final, All other thoughts were merged in 
that bitter one, She had no sense of shame in 
returning to her guardians, no remembrance 
that many of her one time friends and scquaiat- 
ances would say ill-natured and cruel things of 
her ; she never reflected what a miserable lot is 
that of.a “ graes-widow.” She only knew she 
loved Lester, and that ahe had lost him. 

She had not telegraphed to the Everards ; con- 
sequently, when she reached Riversdale, there 
was no-one to mesd or give her friendly greeting. 
Ib was quite dark, but she was beyond bodily 
fear; so leaving her luggage in charge of a 
porter, she started for ‘* The Dene ” She passed 
very few people on the way, for the road was a 
lonely one. A countryman bade her good-night, 
but she did not respond, Oa and on she went, 
never stopping until she came to the Court. 
She looked towards it with heavy eyes, and was 
juet able to deacry ite turrets and gables stand- 
ing Oud black against a dull eky. 

Her thoughts turned to Venzel. 

“Oh!” she moaned, in her wrung heart, '‘I 
wish I had never known you~-I wish you had 
never apoken to me of.love, But for you even 
now I might be happy.” 

Then she went on again, and now the lights 
from “Toe Dene” windows gleamed out across 
the road ; the drawing-room blinds were up, and 
she could see Mrs. Everard placidly knitting, 
whilst the good lawyer read to her, She covered 
her face with ber cold and trembling bands ; and 
thinking of all the goodness and the tenderness 
she had ex ced in that house, wished fer- 
vently she had never left its shelter. 

Timidly she knocked for admission. A neat 
maid-servant 4 the door, and as the light 
fell upon Mary's pale face and haggard eyes she 
uttered an exclamation of startled surprize, 
which brought Mr. Everard downstairs. 

“Mary!” he cried, and reading from her 
expression that she was in some great trouble, he 
a the yea a « ge in, my dear, 
come in!” and the unhappy staggering for- 
ward, threw her arme about him, cryin; ig 

“Take me in, for chaity’s sake ; I am all 
alone in the world,” 

_ He stayed to ark no ques‘ion, to make no re- 
ply; he merely passed his arm abcut her and 
crew her upstaire, She went unresistingly with 
him, as confidingly as a child, and paused on the 





landing, as he bade her, whilst he went to pre- 
pare Mcs, Everard for her coming. 

For a few moments Mary heard the murmur 
of voices, and then there came the sound of 
hurrying feet, and she saw welcoming hands 
stretched out to her. With a low, wild sob she 
threw herself upon Mrs. Everard’s bosom, {m- 
ploring that they would not send her away, en- 
treating thatehe might dle amongst them, for 
her heart wae broken. She felt her friend's 
tears warm upon her brow ; she felt foud kisses 
rained upon her lips and cheeks, and then for a 
time she huew no more, but sank, helplesr, 
senseless, to the floor, When she recovered con- 
sciousness she was lying upon the bed which once 
had been her own, and Mrs, Everard was apply- 
iog all manner of reatoratives, 

The next dsy che wae well enough to go 
downstairr, and to tell all her miserable story. 
She had expec:ed reproscher, and perhaps a little 
coldness, but she med neither; indeed, the 
Everards were only too willing to cast all the 
oo upon Lester, but this she would not 

ow. 

‘No, oh! no,” she said, hotly; “he is the 
noblest and best of men, and I wronged him 
bitterly. All the blame is mine; all the sorrow 
I now bear of my own workiog. I should utter 
no complaint.” 

As the days wore by there reached Mr. 
Everard aletier from Lester’s solicitor, «flexing 
Mary a very handsome allowance ; but the latter 
declined to accept it on his ward’s behalf, 
stating that she would be his hefress, and conse- 
quently in no need of any settlement Mr. Here- 
ford might make. It was her wish thad she 
should accept nothing from him. 

After that no news reached them of Lester for 
several months, but towards the close of Sep- 
tember Mary read of Madam’s death, and her 
nephew's departure for France, Until then she 
had gone on hoping that he would pardon her, 
send some message of love ; but all hope forsook 
her then, and she shrank from the curious regard 
of the neighbours, She refused to leave the 
house, even to visit her parents’ grave, and grew 
80 wan, so hollow-eyed, that the Everards begsn 
to fear for her life, and would have writen 
Lester to that effect, but she forbade them. 

Mr, Everard, who was retiring from practice, 
hastily concluded arrangements with his suc- 
cessor, and suggested to his wife that they should 
carry Mary «ff to some place where, by change 
of air and scene, she might learn foryetfulness, 
and win back all her lost health and bloom. She 
went with them uncomplainingly ; she mur- 
mured at nothing then—seemed to have no wishes 
and no will of her own. 

They took her first to Cornwall, and after 
that to Jersey, but her fading health made [t 
impossible for them to pursue their travels, 
Nothing appeared to amuse ber—novhing roused 
her from the lethargy irito which she had fallen ; 
and at last Mr. Everard wrote Lester's solicitor, 
demanding his client’s address. It was at once 
forwarded to him, and Mr, Everard despatched 
letter to the young man, beggivg him to return 
and effect a reconciliation with his wife, as he 
feared she was dyivg. But Lester had lef» 
Vienna without acquainting avy one with his 
movements; e0 the letter followed him from 
place to place, alwaysarriving too late, And as 
the weary weeks wore by, brioging no message 
from him, Mary drooped still more, and all her 
prayer was that she might die; “ for,” she said, 
“ when I am dead he will pity me and forgive ; 
no one cherishes hate sgainst the dead.” 

One day she wandered down to the beach 
alone, It was low tide, and she seated herself 
upon a boulder, and lisvlessly watched the 
children at play ; listened to their voices raised 
in laughter and shouting, and envied them their 
happinees, 

Tae May sun went slowly sloping to the wes} 
uatil ft seemed to kiss the waves, where they 
leapt up to meet the horizon. One by one the 
nurses claimed and carried cff their charges ; but 
still she sat there, dreaming of the dead past, 
end longing passionately to see and converse 
with Leater “ but once” before the end came. 


(Continued on page 448.) 
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CHAPTER XUL 


Mary's persistent silence, her non-appearance, 
had driven Captain Eliot to his wits’ end, He 
had had an idea (formed on the very flattering 
reception he had alwaye met with at the hands 
of her eex) that once he had craved her pardon 
all would have gone well, for few knew how to 
resist a man of bis attractions, but Mary was 
prouder and haughtier than any princess, He 
had had a dim hvpe that his final appeal that 
night in the moonlit garden bad touched her, 
that she would—had rhe had a chance—have 
whispered “ Yes.” It was maddening to be under 
the same roof and never to see ber—never to 
hear of her—never to dare to ask for her ! 

Since the morning he had met her io the 
greenhouse he was as deeply in love with Mary as 
if—as if-——he were a boy of nineteen—not Mary, 
the rustic maiden of the Carngort Woods—but 
another Mary, her superior fn every reepect ! 

After he went back to town he was wretched 
and reckless, Gaieties of all kinds were batefal 
tohim: He went down to Carngort at last, and 
had an interview with old Mrs, Meadows. This 
was a sudden inspiration which came into his 
bead as he stood in his club window ove morning 
after breakfast, revolving echeme after echeme in 
his wind, 

He had called more than once in Uprer 
Cream-street, but the footman bid enaid *' Not 
at Home” with a glibness thab was euggestive 
of an order to that effect. More than this, Mies 
Darvall, meeting him in the Park, had deliber- 
ately turned her head in an cpposite direction, 
and had administered what wae the sane as 
the cut direct, And his letters, he might a» well 
save himeelf the wrouble of writing them. 

At one moment he bad a wild idea of taking 
Miss Darvall into his confidence, but that, on 
second thoughts, would never do; it would make 
Mary still more estranged—if more she could be 
—and it would be the same ae publishing the 
matter in the papers. 

Jalia Darvall could never keep a secret, Ob ! 
why should he not confer with the only living 
party who was privy to the matter? Why nov 
seek the advice and support of Mrs. Meadows } 

The idea had scarcely paseed through his mind 
ere he was In a hansom on hie way te the station. 
Three hours’ journey took him to Caversham ; 
half an hour to Carngort. His staff of servants 
were very much eurprised to receive this un- 
expected vielt from their master. However, he 
did not catch any of them napping. The houe 
and place was in admirabie order, but he seemed 
to take little notice of his immediate surround- 
inge ; walked into the library’ after a greeting 
with some of the old retainers, ung himself into 
a chair, looked at his watch, and asked for a bit 
of bread-and-cheese for his lunch, 

“We will be able to do better than that for 
you, sir,” said the housekeeper, ‘* Do you mean 
to stay | ” \ 

“ Oaly for the night this time, Mrs. Jones.” 

* Aad when will you be coming altogether ?’”” 
she ingaired, anxiously, “It’s a melancholy 
thiog to have the place empty.” 

“And don’t ycu think it would be a melan- 
choly thing for me to be living here all alone?” 

“You can easily remedy that, sir,” she re- 
turned, with a bland smile; *‘and, indeed, we 
hear you were going to be——-” She stopped, 

“ Go on, Mre. Jones—say it out)” 

** Going to be married to Miss Darvall. Acd 
if that be so, sir, I give you joy with all my 
heart, It would be a splendid thing to join the 
two places, and quite natural like, when one is 
owned by a bachelor and the other by a young 


y. 

“ There’a not a single word of truth in it, Mrs. 
Joner,” he replied, emphatically, ‘' not one! 
Mies Darvall is no more to me than that statue 
there ; nor, indeed, half as much. And I have 
not the smallest intention of marrying her or 
anybody elee.” 

“ I'm sorry to hear that, sir, but I hope you’) 
change your mind, You are nob going to be like 
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your old uncle, Mr. Max, I hope, and die a 
bachelor ?” 

“No, there’s no fear of my doing that!” he 
anewered, with a curious laugh. * 

Atter lunch he set off in the direction of Dane- 
ford, although Mra, Jones had told him twice 
that there was not one of the family at home. 

Altogether Mr. Max, as he was frequently 
calied, was a good deal changed. He. never even 
asked about the shooting or the stables ! 

Mrs. Meadows was sitting koittiag at her door 
when she heard a light, quick footetep com!ng up 
the walk, and when she looked up and saw who 
it was, she ejaculated,— 

"Sakes’ alive!” her usual expression under 
such circumstances, and dropped a whole veedle- 
ful of stitches into the bargalfa—supplemented 
by several curteeys. 

“You did not expect to see me, of course,” he 
said, as he entered the cottage, “The fact fe, 
I've come down from town expressly to have a 
few words with you about your—that fs say, 
about Mary.” 

" Yes, air—I’m sure it was very good of you, 
sir,” returned the old woman, who did not know 
what elee to say, and was more abashed than she 
could have believed possible by the presence of 
this tall, slight, elegant-looking young man, 
attired in @ faultless manner, speaking with the 
polished tongue of a gentlemaa—this young mau 
who had now taken a chair over against her, and 
whose presence awed her, though she was more 
than double his age—and to think of his being 
Mary’s hueband ! 

“T came from India about two months ago, 
and I met Mr, and Miss Darvall in town, and I've 
ssen a good deal of them.” 

* And—did you-——” 

“Yes, Mra, Meadows, I'm coming to that. I 
saw Mary quite by chancs, and I'm awfully 
disgusted to think of her being Miss Darvall’s 
maid!” 

“Well, you see, sir, we are 80 badly off now, 
and no one kuows naught about you, and Mary 
was glad of the chance. She went first of all as 
uoder-housemaid ; she has not a bit.of pride.” 

“ Hasn't she, Mra, Meadows! I think she has 
more than moat people,” 

“Oh, aye-—maybe towards you, air; and, I 
muet say, she was terribly stiff with your uncle,” 
admitted the old woman. 

“Well, Mrs, Meadows, what I've coms to say 
is this: I want Mary to let bygones be bygones, 
and to be my wife in the face of all the world— 
to be nmilstress of Carngort, and to take her proper 
place in the world.” 

* Laws, sir, I’m eure It’s very proper and right 
ehe should.” 

“She does not think so; she won’t listen to 
me, Mra. Meadows, and, l'’m ia hopss that she 
will listen to you.” 

‘ Aye, sir, I dare not as much as name you.” 

At this her visitor coloured, and then said, in 
a low voice,— 

**Y don’t wonder at that, for I certainly be- 
haved like a blackguard. I wasin a rage with 
everyone, and marriage was the last thing I 
meant te think of for years, and I treated her 
abominably, I know that, I came to see it all 
iu good time. Now I want to make some amends 
she won't listen to me. I intended to have come 
down here aud tried to make my peace, but I put 
it off from day to day because I hate, as I sup- 
pove everyones does, eating humbie-pie; and I 
hung back instead of coming hero at once, as of 
course [ ought to have done, Then quite unex- 
pectedly, I meb her, and all my good reaclutions 
came back, I begged and imptored her to leave 
a place that you eurely see is not befitting my 
wifet” 

“ Yas, sir, ft ain't befitting, but then no one 
«nowa, beyond you and she and me, bot she is 
Mary Meadows—and we must live. My poor 
man lost all his savings in the Western Bank, 
aud I’ve no one to look to but Mary, and she’s no 

ne to look to but herself.” 

© Not at all, Mrs, Meadows, she has me to look 
to, but she turns her back upon me, I have 


fered ker by word of mouth, and over and over 
again by letter, a large yearly sum, quite inde- 
peudent of me—sufficlent to give you and her a 
comfortable home, whenever you please, and to! 





keep servants and es, and live In, I may 
say, luxury. I've given a certain sum to m 
lawyer to invest in her name ; she alone can 
it and draw the faterest. I did that more than 
® year ago, I daresay you know, but she never 
answered my letter, and has never touched a 
‘penny. She would rather go out and work with 
cP hands, you see—and you say she has no 
ride!” 

ee I never heard a word of this,” rejoined the 
old woman, excitedly. ‘She kept it all to her- 
self, And you say the m fs lying there. 
Might I make so bold as to ask how much?” 

“ What would bring fn about four thousand a 


year.” 


“Four thousand a year!” ejaculated Mre., 


Meadows, 
like 1” 

**Well, you see, Mrs. Meadows, she is my 
wife; and, to put the matter on the lowest 
grounds, {f she was not I would not have a 
penny.” 

“That's true for you, sir. And you want to 
make ib up with Mary, in epite of all you eaid 
and she said ¢” ; 

“Yes, Ido. She has got the whip-hand now, 
aud can punish me as she likes ; and I don’t know 
that she could do it more completely than by 
taking servica, To know that my wife sits in the 
servants’ hall——" 

“No, she don’t!” interrupted his listener, 
eagerly, ‘She takes her meals alone!” 

"Well, {t's all the same. She's one of the 
Darvall servants, and I cannot move a finger to 
take her away.” 

“Oh yes you could—a good many fingers!” 
said Mre. Meadows, nodding her head eaga- 
clously. ‘Shall I tell you what I’d do lf I was 
you, air?” 

“Yes ; only I don’t see what there fs to do.” 

‘ MP would you say to running away with 
er ” 

. if say! That she would not run away with 
me ” 

“Suppose, now, you was—or I was—to send 
her a weesage to bring her down here, and she 
goes with the messenger, and is taken to wher- 
ever you are—not knowing, of course—and you 
just carry her off She will be afraid to come 
back, after that, as Mary Meadows ; aud shé will 
be giad enough to go home with you, as she 
should, without all this fues and wicked fiyiog 
in the face of Providenze !”’ 

** You are not ber own mother, Mrs. Meadows, 
or you would not put such a plan Into my 
head !’’ azid the young man, gravely, 

“Ob, I'm not; but I could be no fonder of 
her if she was ten daughters In one, She's 
wrong-headed in this; and it’s not becoming for 
her to be working whilst you are holding, as it 
were, the door open for her to walk into Carngort 
Park! Take my advice, I knowher. She will 
give In no other way. Take my advices, and 
you'll never rue the day. And I'll live to see 
Mary holding her head up among the grandest 
yet! If I may make so bold, you bave changed 
your mind about her a good bit, sir 1"’ 

* Yes, I have; I’ve fallen in love with her a 
second time, if you can understand that!” 

‘Well, I can’b say as I can; gentry has 
different ways to us. BatI can say one thing 
for certain, and that ie, that there is no other 
manser than what I tell you of bringing Mary 
round, She won't give in of her own accord ; 
butI expect she would be glad enough if you 
was to take the reins in your own hands and 
drive her 1” 

Afcer s lengthy conversstlou, during which 
her listener advanced objection after objection, 
Mrs, Meadows carried the day, and laid the plot 
out with such dexterity and completeness that 
her hearer was amazed. He did not require 
much pressing, when all was sald and done, and 
he was not aware of the feverish personal in- 
terest that the old wonmian tonk in the matter. 

If the plan succeeded, Mary would be the 
ralstress of Carngort Park, and she (Mrs, Mea- 
dows) would live with her and share her gran- 
deur ; be waited on by men-servants and maid- 
servants, and ride in a carriage and pair, like the 
best lady in the land. These reflections added 
a keen edge to the old woman’s eloquence, and 


“Sakes alive, did I ever hear the 





run away with his own @ notion that 
had never entered his head until Mrs, Meadows 
put ft there. 


London?” she inquired in great amazement. 

" Your mother wants you,” he answered, “ sho’s 
minded to nee fou to-night!” . 

*Po-night!” she echoed. ‘*Why it’s nine 
o'clock now, Miss Darvall has gone out to a 
bali—I could not leave without her permission !” 

“I reckon you won’t hold Miss Darvall of 
much account when you read this,” he returned, 
handing her a note, She tore it open, and read 
in Mra, Meadows’ very scrawly hand: 


“ Dear Marny,—Come home when you get 
this—comoe by first train, | 
“ Jessts Mgapows.” 


“*Geb your bonnet,” sald the countryman, 
“andcomeon, Thecsb is walting, and if we drive 
hard we may catch the express at half-past nine, 
and be in Caversham in time,” 

ti Bat——" 

" But I tell you it’s a matter of life and death, 
and we have not a mioment to lose,” 

In another two minutes Mary was in the cab 
tyivg on per bonnet, with trembling hands, Her 
mother—well, to all intents her mother was 
dying—and alone! She had not waited a second 
to say a word to the housekeepsr—a hurried 
whisper to Mrs, Martin that ber mother was ill— 
she was charged to go home—was all, and she was 


one, 
' The cab rattled merrily over thestone pavement, 
and then along the wooden ditto, and all the 
time Mary kept plying her companion with 
questions, and all the time not one single bit of 
ioformation could she glean from him, beyond the 
fact that her mother had sent him, and told him to 
fetch her home without fail. 

He was a dogged sort of man, and not another 
item could be forced from him. In due time 
Mary drove up to Charing Crose Station, and had 
Mary no been an ignorant country girl who had 
only once arrived In London, and that by night, 
and who literally knew nothing of the locality, 
she might have noticed that this was not the 
station of departure for Cavershama—no, that was 
in a totally opposite direction ; but shat up in 4 
cab, going ata brisk rate, and being entirely taken 
up With croas-e her escort, ehe had not 
noticed anything—excepting that James Collet, 
her companion, had been very restless and uneasy 
all the time, as if he had on his mind 
that he dare not share with her—something ‘pot 
pleasant. 4 

Driven to despsration she cried at last,=#* - 

“ Tell me, James Collet, the worst at once—is 
she dead |” 

** No, no, she’s not dead ;.don’t you get that 
notion inte your head,” he answered, grufily. 
** She will be all right when she aces you, and here 
we are, and in the nick of time,” as the cab drove 
inside the gates of the station, “ See—pay the 
fare you,” beadded ; ‘I'll get your ticket. Give - 
me your purse.” 

And before she could reply he was gone, leaving 
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her to pay-the cab, When she had accomplished 
this, she turned and made her way Into the > 
station, feeling rather bewildered, and as she di 
so she met her husband face to face, dressed in 
a tall hat, Hight overcoat, and with a rug on his 


arm. 
* Where are you going to?” he said, ia well- 
ishment. ; 


' briefly. ‘ 

"To Caversham ?” turning a walking beside 

“ Yes,” 

“Lam going by this train too—let us travel 
together for once.” 

" Thank you ; but I am already provided with 
an eecort,”. she. anewered, moving on, “and I 
travel third class.” . 
ey ne There was aloud 


amming of doors, 

“ The train fs going if you want to catch ib,” 
said, ** Come we must look 
sharp,” 


ng her by the arm 
forward. In another 


6i 


hurrying her 
rrlage—yet aud ant betas 
class cai another-second, and the 
was gliding off, ag 
Not asiga of James Collet to be seen, and James 
had her purse ! 


CHAPTER XIV, 


“Wat am I to do!” she exclaimed, with- 
drawing her hand from the window, .."' He has 
loat the train!” and turning a pair of startled 
eyes upon her companion, 

‘Oh ! it will be all.sight,” he replied... Vly 


sce you to your ere y end.” ' 

* You, ie And I have no ticket and 
money. I gave my purse.to James Collet, It’s 
too hard of him—too hard,” wringing her bands 
in despair, 

“ You will have to condescend to accept a loan 
from me,” 

“T never meant to have travelled first,” she 
interrupted, It’s about twenty-five shillings ab 
the least.” 

“I wish you would not talk like thie,” he mut- 
tered In a low voice, 

They were not alonein the carriage. A bearded 
traveller with a deer-stalker’s cap, half pulled 
over @ pair of bold eyes, occupied one corner, and 
bestowed more attention on them than the lode 
in his hand, and a stout woman, with golden hair 
anda large gold ecent-bottle, reclined in the other. 
She also was interested in this rather curiously 
assorted couple, who had, as {t were, dashed into 
the carriage at the very last moment, 

Who were they? What relationship did they 
stand to oneanother? The man wasa gentleman 
with @ high-bred air, a soldierly bearing, and a 
handsome face, No doubtof bis status, 

The girl was beautifal, and hor face was refined, 
but her dress was certainly nob that of a person 
io her companton’s station. Her hair was pushed 
back under a plain little black straw bonnet, and 
a shabby f cloak was carelessly wrapped 
round her shoulders. She wore no gloves, and 
she did wear an apron, Yes, she had forgotten 
to remove it in her hurry, and there it was plain 
to be seen, as she eat down and threw her cloak 
aside, Some pretty maid this good-looking 
Lotharlo was running away with, and yet they 
were not lovers, that is to eay; the girl anubbed 
ber companion cruelly when he, on his part, 
treated her with the most deferential courtesy. 

She rejected a railway rug, a Punch, and a 
magazine, all with the same wave of angry con- 
tempt, and, refusing to answer his questions, sat 
with her face resolutely turned from him, looking 
out of the window in a manner that spoke of 
dogged defiance. 

The lady in the corner felt angry with the girl, 
and sorry for the young man. The man, on the 
contrary, could hardly restrain his delight ; pos- 
sibly he bad euffered slights himself, mn was glad 
to see a fellow-victim. 

All the time Mary was saying to herself, — 

*' T shall have to borrow from him if James ben 
nob in the train, and how am I to shake him off, 
He will want to drive me down, of course, for l’ve 
nothing to pay a fly from Cavershain.” 


never ebopped for nearly two hours, and then it 
was for “tickets,” ‘' Tickets, pleace ; all tickets 
a Mary’s heart bound, knowing that 
she none to show, but when the collector and 
his lamp appeared at their door, a few hurried 
words and a plece of gold seemed to make the 
matter quitesmooth, The door was banged again 
and off they went. 

Presently they entered a long tunnel—which 
Mary could not remember—and after this was 
past her eyes, streaming out into the greyish 
summer night, saw something that they hed never 
seen before—a great boundless expanse of water ! 
with high white-topped waves that fell with a 
‘booming noise on the beach, cloze away. te which 
they were speeding. Icaaninatant it flashed upon 
Mary that ehe was looking at the cea | 

She had been well-grounded in geography, and 
she knew he? map of EKagland as jwell as anyone, 
She knew that Caversham was inland, that the 
| nearest water to that genteel clty was the river 

Severn, and that her, native place was at least 
eighty miles from blue water. 

Where was she? She looked at her husband ; 
she glanced at her two companions ; and then ahe 
asked aloud,-— 

“ What place is this?” as sheds and rolling- 
stock betokened the entrance to some ststion, 

* This is Folkestone,” replied the lady, in 
thin, well-bred treble. “ We are in time for the 
French boat, and\l’m afraid we shall have a very 
rough crossing t" 

“Then I am in 


the wrong train, I thought I was going to Caver- 
sham ! ,” turning 6o Maxwell! Eliot, with a 
sudden flash im her eyes, “is your doing |” 
» By this time the carrisge bad come toa full 
‘stop. The tidal train was besleged by porters. 
The door was opened, and Mary sprang out, fol- 
fowed, the nexb second, by Oaptain Eliot, and 
with surprising alacrity by the stout lady. 

" Young woman,” she said, seizing her by the 
arm, “‘has this man deceived you! If you are 
in any difficulty—if you want money to return 


“ Madam, Iam in the greatest strait, I thank 
you, from the bottom of my heart, for your kind- 
ness—your charity, Give me ten shillings, to 
take me back to London by the next train, and 
I will bless you and be grateful to you as long as 
I live. He haa deceived me, and led me into thie 
trap ; bat, thanke to you, you have opened me a 
door of instant escape.” 

At the sound of the fierce, suppressed passion 
in her voice her companion inwardly quailed ; bub 
he spoke with complete outward composure as, 
mes his his hat to Mary’s companion, ‘he 
said,—- 

6] daresay you thiak I am carrying off this 
girl against her will, To a certain extent I am, 
She is my wife. You see what she is ?”—point- 
ing to her apron aud general gat-up. ‘She is 
In service. Iamaman of wealth. I wish her to 
share my station and my purse, and I have to use 
deception.” 

‘Is this true ?’’ interrupted the lady, turning 
quickly to Mary. ‘Is he married to you!” 

“Yes!” 

‘* And are you In service ?” 

“Yes, And if you ask me is he rich, and a 
gentleman by birth, and am I of low origin, 
and without a shilling—to all I anewer yes. Bat 


“I'll hear no ‘buts.’ My good girl, you must 
be insane ; and I’m not mad enough to interfere 
between husband and wife, I give you my advice. 
Go with him, and do your duty in your proper 
sphere, and leave playing the part of a pretty 
fool to others. Good-bye, I cannot walt any 
longer, or I shall mies the bost.” So saying the 
fair-haired’ would-be Good Samaritan hurried 
away, followed by a French maid and a tall man- 
servant with a cockade in his hat, 

Mary looked at the empty train, the hurrying 
4 ngers, snd then she locked at her companion, 
cco to her glance, he sald,— 

“Come down to the pier with me, We can 
have it out there!” And, without a word, she 
followed him out of the station and on to the plat- 
form, where lay the Boulogne boat, with her 
steam up, her lamps alight, and her blue Peter 





The train they travelled by was express, and 


flying. 





They walked down to the end of the pier with- 
out exchanging a single word ; and when they 
could go no further they halted, aud Mary turned 
round and looked at her companion by the light 
of a neighbouring lamp. 

She could see that he was strangely pale, The 
brown tan of his complexion seemed to have 
faded to a ghestly white; even his lips were 
white. In his heart he already rued his ex- 
periment. 

oe he said at last, “ will you forgive 
me ue 

** For what?” 

"For the deception that has been practised 
upon you. Yes, your mother is, as far as I know, 
perfectly well, and you are now at Folkeatons, not 
Caversham |*’ 

** Go on,” she said, az he paused and hesitated. 

"Tam waiting, Osptain Etict, to hear the rest 
of your explanation.” 

" You shall have it,” he returned impetuously, 
*T cannot live without youj’and I won't. You 
are my wife, as such I claim you.” 

“ Captain Eliot, yoware mad, Have you for- 
gotten your own words and mine? Since my 
mother is not ill, I shall return to London by the 
next train, I need not trouble you for your escort 
or your money,” tightening her fingers oa the 
half-sovereign ia her hand. 

* You shall never return to London excepting 
with me as my wife.” 

" Yes, I shall,” 

That is all very well, but you dare not re- 
turn otherwise, Things are not as they were— 
things are changed,” 

*'T am not changed ; no power on earth could 
induce me to live with you,” and, turning, she 
was about to leave him; but he sprang forward 
and caught her in his arms, but she struggled so 
violently that be eventually released ber, only 
holding her by the wrist as he sald,— 

** You cannot leave this pier excepting to go 
on board the steamer. She starts in ten 
minutes. We will be married then again In 
Paris, if you like, but I shall not let you escape 
me, There has been too much folly, and it’s 
time it was all ended!” 

She did not speak, She only looked despair- 
ingly around, and her eyes rested significantly 
on the water beneath her. 

“I know what you are thinking of,” he 
scoffed ; ‘but I hold you fast, I wili nob let 
you drown youreelf |” 

“Tf you did not I would—if that is the only 
way of escape.” 

“Oh, Mary!” he cried, “bow hard you are! 
—hard, cruel! And you prefer death to me! 
Only tell me how to woo you, how to please you, 
and I will be your servant—nay, your slave |” 

She did not take the smallest notice of what 
he said, beyond endeavouring fiercely to drag her 
hand away. Her whole atiltude was that of 
silent, scornful defiance, as he still held her 
wrist. He stood and looked at her, her fair 
high-bred face, her firm, sweet mouth, the deadly 
pallor of her face, the terror mixed with daring, 
that lay In her eyes. 

Mary,” he sald, 

She raised her eyes. 

“ You know you are my wile!” 

“T am not,” she retorted, “That wicked 
ceremony was blasphemy, and shall vever bind 
me 1” 

“Ah, you will think differently ere iong.” 

“Why!” 


He hesitated for s second before answering. 

* Well,” she said, “Iam waiting to hear your 

nm.” 

“Tt is hard to say fb,” he began, slowly. 
“Surely you might understand it without tell- 
ing ! ” 

“T do not understand why I am here—I un- 
derstand nothing |” she retorted, fiercely, 

*' Then I must tell you,” he replied, stung by 
the acorn In her voice, ‘It is hateful to me to 
eay it. You will be glad to acknowledge that you 
are my wife, because you accompanied me here— 
alone!” 

For a long time there was silence—the waves 
dashing up and down against the piles of the 
pier, the hissing of the steamer, was the only 
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"1 WILL NOT LET YOU DROWNS YOURSELF!” SAID CAPTAIN ELIOT. 


sound, At length Mary said, in a voice so low 
that be could hardly catch it,— 

“You reckoned on this, That was why you 
brought me here,” 

"Yes, to force you to accept my life, my love, 
my name, Mary, you did not find itac hard to 
care for me once,” 

“You dare to allude to that time! You think 
I should be thankful to take your name! You 
are wrong. I prefer to be known as Mary Mea- 
dows, with a slur upon me—that you have pur- 
posely cast on me—-than to be known as Mrz, 
Elivt, the leading lady in the county.” 

“{ thought you liked me still, Mary—that 
nothing but your pride stood between ua, and I 
though» if 1 could break down that barrier all 
would be well.” 

“Why should you think that I loved you! 
You are mistaken—as mistaken, ae alas! I was 
once about you, By a tisane of lies you have 
brought me here, but you shall not keep me— 
you cannot carry me to France against my will. 
I refuse you and your wealth, and your pame, I 
spura it. I go back to my own place in life, and 
you may have the satisfaction of knowing—if it 
is a satisfaction—that my lot, thanks to you, will 
be ten times worse than it was before Formerly, 
I had at least my good name; now you have 
taken away even that! ’ 

Av this remark he released her hand as if it 
scorched him ; he ever flung it from him, 

“And you would rather go about the world 
bearing a tarnished name than mine !—rather 
work with your own hands than be cherished by 
me #s the apple of my eye 1” 

“ Y+e—far rather. A hundred tives!” 

“Ab! if you could but forget that time two 
years ago! If you would blot it from your mind 
—if you would only go back to three weeks ago 
when | saw you that morning in the greenhouse, 
If you had only met me for the first time ihen. 
Then [ might have bad some chance ; but now I 
nee that your beart ia as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, — 


“ Aud you have no one to blame fur that but 





yourself,” she returned. ‘ If you had left me 
alone, perhaps in time—in a long, long time—I 
might have at least been friends with you ; but 
now that you have done this—decoyed me here” 
—-she paused, ac at this moment a big black 
object with red lights came nearer and nearer, 
and the boat swept past them—"‘decoyed me 
here, aud by the help of my own mother, Oh, 
how could she! How could you!” At this 
reflection she broke down at last, and covering 
her face with her hands, wept unrestrainedly. 

**T eee itis n>» use! Ip was an act of mad- 
pecs. I meant it all for the best, I meant to 
give you love, honour, wealth—aye, and happi- 
ness, You reject them all, you prefer poverty, 
solitude, disgrace, that I have moet unwittingly 
brought on you. I have done evil that good 
may come, and I have my reward. [ love you, 
Mary, in a way that astonishes myself, I would 
lay down my life and die for you, if it came to 
that ; I would do, and dare, as you may see,” 

“ Yee ; words are fine, give me deeds, In the 
former affair, in that wild mockery of marriage, 
pray who was the sufferer! I war, of course. 
And now, after this desperate adventure of 
yours, who ia to be the eufferer? I am, of 
course. I have not the smallest doubt bu that 
Mies Darva!l, advised by Mrs. Martio, who hates 
me, will send me forth from her doors without s 
shred of character.” 

“Toad is all your own fault; tell her the 
truth,” he returned. ‘Such stiff necked mad- 
nees was never known. You reject me. Well 
and good, or rather well and bad ; but why not 
take your own lawful fortune, and live among 
your equals—since I believe you area lady born? 
Why nob soften your mother’s life? Why grovel 
in the dust, when you need but sign your name, 
and have thousands In your purse? I ask you, 
for the last time, Mary, to forgive me all, This 
time I’ve sinned solely through love of you, 
Surely you might forgive that? Accept me, 
even on probation, Say in a year’s time I may 
come and claim you. Say even in two years.” 

“T will never be your wife aa long as I live?” 





“ And that is your final answer!” 

** Yes.” 

“] shall never trouble you again. Your will 
ehall be my law! I have been too much in 
earnest, too humble; if I have liked you less 
you would perhaps have liked me a little, 1 
shal! never persecute you any more, Mary ; never 
sue to you again ; never see you sgain if I can 
help it. There is no ure in wasting the best 

ears of my life in following a will-o’-the-wirp. 
it you want money you know where to fiad it, 
as much as you please to spend. My lawyers 
have your name and address, if you want me, 
which is not likely, you will fail to find me, for f 
shall take your decision to-night as irrevocable. 
This,” ; holding out his hand, “is good-bye, 


“So much the better,” she answered. “I 
shall walk up to the station and take the nex! 
train. Please do not come with me,” motioning 
him back ; and gathering her cloak tightly round 
her she hurried away, and wag soon lost to sight 
along the pier. i 

But Captain Eliot stayed there alone digging 
the grave of his hopes, Apparently it took » 
long time to bury them, for as the dsy broke he 
wae atill there. 

(To be continued.) 








One of the greatest wonders of Java, ‘‘ the fire 
island,” o large lake of boiling mud, is situated 
almost in the plains of Grobogana, some distance 
to the north-east of Solo. It is nearly two miles 
in circumference, and in the centre immense 
columns of soft, hot mud may be seen’ continu: 
aliy rising and falling, like great black timbers 
thruet forth and then suddenly withdrawn by 4 
giant’s hand. Besides the of the 
columos, there are two gigantic bubbles near the . 
weatern edge, which fill up like huge balloons, 
and explode on an sversge three times per 
minute 




















“COME THIS WAY,” CRIED DYNEVOR ; "LOSE NOT A MOMENT, YOU MAY 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


— 0 i 
CHAPTER 1X. 


Naw awoke, her headache zone and her cheer- 
fulness perfectly returned. As she lay waiting 
for daylight she reviewed mentally what had 
passed since they came on board, and decided it 
was too late now to attempt to correct Dunie's 
little ruse, 

Nan hated the thought of it, Anything false 
was totally opposed to her nature, yet even if she 
had not been feeling too weak and Ill to argue 
with her sister yesterday, sbe doubted if she 
would have had the courage to cross her wishes, 
Sir Denzil Trefusis had begged her to humour 
his wife ia every possible way—to yield to her 
slightest wish so long as her health was not 
endangered, 

Clearly it was better for Lady Trefasis physi- 
cally to have her own way than to mope in 
solitary temper over her failure. Anyhow, for 
weal or woe, the step was taken. ‘To retrace it 
waa simply impossible, since to do so would have 
been to contradict all Lady Trefusis had said 
the night before, and make her appear to the 
Captain, and fellow passeugers, in the light of a 
lunatic. 

The two sisters were dreesed some time before 
breakfast and went on deck together, [donie in a 
loose white dress and biue ribbons, her pretty 
hair plaited l.osely in a heavy pigtail; Nan in a 
soft grey nun's veiling, which fitted her to a 
nicety, her only touch of colour a bow of red 
ribbon at her throat, and a bunch of poppies of 
the same tint in her broad-brimmed hat, 

* Now don't start when the atewards call you 
‘my lady,’” enjoined Idonie, “and don’t blush 
if Mr. Dynevor asks after your husband. I 
believe he has met Depzil once or twice.” 

The firat person who joined them was Harold 
Dynevor, Idonie introduced him quite naturally, 

“This is my sleter, Mr. Djnevor. Nan, M.. 
Djnevor sits next you at meals.” 








" Does he?” said Nan, with an odd little smile. 
“Do you mean that as a claim on my considera- 
tion, or au appeal to his, Donle 1” 

‘*T am not quite sure,” replied the girl, 
smiling. ‘He knows heaps of people at Dolera- 
bad, and so I thought you would like to make 
friends with him,’ and thereupon she coolly 
deserted them. 

Nan’s colour deepened just a little, Harold 
Dynevor thought she had the sweetest face he 
had ever seen, and decided his friend Lady Car- 
lyon had not sald half enough in ber praise. 

‘ You are like myself, homeward bound I 
thiok?” he sald gently. ‘I wonder if you are 
looking forward as much to a sight of the old 
country as Iam 1” 

‘*J shall be very glad when we get to England. 
Have you been out long, Mr, Dynevor ?” 

“Seven years.” } 

“Then you have earned a holiday }” 

“I am bo have three months’ holiday, and then 
take up a post in the London branch of the same 
bank I wae in here, I like the idea of settling 
down at home, though I have been very jolly in 
India and made heaps of friends.” 

‘* People are so kind and sociable,” asid 
Nan. “Now at home {ft takes much longer to 
muke friends—real frieuds, I mean.” 

** Real friends are the only ones worth having. 

Miss Lindsay hae hardly had time to become 
acquainted with Anglo-Indian life she tells me, 
It is few people who come out and only spend a 
week,” 
Nan was silént, She could not help the false 
position Idonie had forced on ber, bat she had 
made up her mind to tell no unnecessary un- 
truths. Perhaps it was a relief to her when the 
bells sounded for breakfast, and they all went 
below, 

Harold Dgnevor intended no wrong. A truer, 


-more honourable man it would have been hard to 


find ; but he had heard a great deal of Lady 
Trelusis from mutual filends Before he ever 
saw her he felt a great interest in her story. 
When they met he was eurprised to find how 





YET BR IN TIME!” 


different she was from his expectations. This 
quiet, resolute woman, whose sweet tranquility 
was such a relief from the alternate gaiety and 
depression, famillarity and bufficess of the other 
ladies, had a nameless attraction for him. 

He had expected a pretty, rather fanciful 
nervous girl. He found a woman with a soul 
above petty jealousies, and a mind broad enovgh 
to enter into all the subjects that interested him. 
Why should they not be friends? There could 
be no wrong to Sir Deuzil Trefusis In their 
sympathy. The voyage ended, they would go 
their different ways, and probably never meet 
again ; but while they were both passengers on 
board the Atalanta he might surely do all he 
conld to make time pass pleasantly to Lady 
Trefusis, and enjoy in return the intelligent 
companionship and friendly sympathy be had 
never received from any woman since his mother’s 
death. 

There was no gossip, no scandal. People saw, 
of course, that Mr. Dynevor was much attracted 
by Lady Trefusia, but there was nothing in his 
conducs that even bordered on flirtation. It was 
more # revereat protection, « desire to amooth 
every tangle from her path than what is called 
“ attentions” that he showed her. 

And Idonie, who saw a great deal more than 
other people in a general way, in this case saw 
nothing at all She was so sogrossed with 
herself and her own pursuits that it never 
dawned on her her folly might be blighting her 
slater’s happiness, that if Mr. Dynevor had met 
Nan as Miss Lindsay the feeling he bad for ber 
would have blossomed {nto the love which leads 
to marriage. 

Is muad be confessed that Idonie was wonderful 
for an invalid, After three days at eea she 
seemed guite her old self, Not the restless, 
feverish little beauty who bad been known av 
Dolerabad, but the pretty, light-hearted echool- 
gil, who had been the darling of her father’s 
heart, 

Idonie waea great favourite on board. Old 
ladies petted her, old gentlemen made much of 
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her, all children adored her, and the young men, 
whom Nau had marked in her mind as 
** dangerous,” though all, more or less, infatuated 
with ' Miss Lindsay,” yat received no encourage- 
ment that could make them think she regarded 
them as wore than pleasant acquaintances 

“There is safety in nambers,” said Harold 
Dynevor to Nan when he saw her once look 
rather anxiously towards the epot where at a 
little distance Idonie was holding her little court, 
“' Everyone on board is, more of less, infatuated 
with your sister, but I don’t think you need fear 
a prospective brother-in-law at present.” 

** Please don't talk like that.” 

“Forgive me. But you know your eister is so 
pretty you can’t expect. to keep her Miss 
Lindsay much longer.” : 

‘*T was not thinking of Idoole, I cannot bear 
to hear people talk lightly of love and marriage.” 

“T agree with you. There fe no commoner 
eubject for idle speculation; bat such talk 
always jara on me at heart. I have an ides,” 
he said, dreamily, “that if I ever saw the one 
worsa in the world for me, I should want to 
tranepiant her and myself to a desert island till 
our wedding-day, and so escape all friendiy 
counsels,” 

‘*Then you are not married 1” 

*' Married, Ob, no, nor engaged either. I am 
turned thirty, Lady Trefusis, but I have never 
had a love affsir.” 

She smiled half sadly. 

“Taen you will take the fever badly when you 
catch it.” 

“Tam not afraid. I'am a very lonely fellow, 
with no one nearer than an uncle and cousins. 
When a man gets to thirty, Lady Trefusis, he 
begins to long for a liome of his own,” 

Moat people do,” #he ‘said, gravely; “ bub a 
ean fs nob 80 lonely as a woman,” 

*T should have said he was lovelier. Women 
have the gifs of making any place they live in 
homelike,” 

“Bat if a woman lives alone people want to 
know ‘why ehe does not board in a family, 
because it is so much more respectable,’ If a 
woman passes thirty-five, unmarried, her friends 
begin to wonder if she has had a disappointment. 
Oh, Mr. Dynevor, the world is terribly bard on a 
lonely woman.” 

“J wonder that you feel #> strongly on the 
point. You must have married far too young to 
feal the loneliness you speak of yourself,” 

“T have girl-friends,” she answered, “ who 
live alone in London and earn ‘their own living. 
I was thinking of them,” 

“ Your return will be a pleasure to them,” he 
suggested, “unless you have losb touch with 
them during your long absence.” 

*'T have not done that.” 

* Shall you stay in London? I hope you will 
let mo be of some help to you in getting clear of 
the ship, and go on.” 

“Thank you, very much, I believe we are 
golng overiand from Brindiel, my sister wishes it, 
bub I should rather have fiuished the journey by 
sea.” 

“] think you give in to Mies Lindsay far too 
tauch,” said Dynevor, with a touch of master- 
falness in his manner. “ You have been iil, so 
she ought to study you; but ft seems to me you 
let her have her own way in everything.” 

**T want her to be happy.” 

“Do you euppose avyone is ever perfectly 
happy,” he askéd, suddenty. 

"Not the people who are always trying to be,” 
she returned, quickly ; “and I don’t think ws 
realise our happiness at the time, it is after. 
wards, when trouble comes we look back upon 
days we thought only quiet and uneventfal, and 
realise then that they were happy.” 

They were within a few days of Brindisi when 
Gdonie had a serious fit, and nothing Nan could 
do brought back her smiles, 

She was lyfog on the red velvet sofa in the 
little cabin, which sLe used asa wardrobe, She 
would not coufeas to a headache or feeling tired, 
She would not, or could nob, say what was the 
matter, and she utterly scorned the idea of seeing 
the ship’s doctor, 

"Pve got a fit of the blues,” she sald, simply ; 
“it can’t be auything else. Nan, I feel as 





though someone was at my shoulder telling me I 
should never see Denzil again,” 

** And would you care?” 

Tt was the only cruel speech Nan ever made 
to her sistes, the words escaped her almozt before 
she realised it, and to do her justice she had no 
ides how cruel they were. 


“Woald I care? Oh, Nancy, have I deceived . 


you as well aa the rest of the world. Don't you 
know that I love my husband with all my 
heart ?""« 

Nan pat her arms round her ‘vister, and tried 
to svothe her, but for some little time in vain, 

“T can’t explain ft to you,” eaid Idonie, “I 
do love him, I always have; but I thoughd at 
first I would not let him see how much I cared. 
Then when the children came and died I thought 
he cared more for them than for ms. It seemed 
to me he could have got over my loss easily if I 
had left him « Mving sou, end then I got wild, 
reckless, Alice Grant made the Breach wider ; 
but L.was pretty miserable before ever she 
to live with us.” m) em 

“But, Donie, I wm certain Sir Denuil loves 
you passionately, I would stake my lifeon it.” 

Idonie sighed. ; 

* You are not married, so you can’t understand 
the mieery of it to be there with him always, 
night and day, together, and yet to feel thar 
between us was a barrier like a wall of fee im- 

bie to beat dowu, Often and often, Nan, [ 

ve imagined whatl would say to Densil, how I 


‘would put my arms round his neck and beg him 


to love me again, only, when it came to the 
polnt, I could not, I know he thinke me a 
butterfly, a heartless little coquette; and what's 
the use of proving him wrong? I have ict him 
think so. When we came away I told him I 
wished I had never married him, that I would 
give years of my life to be free like you.” 

It was terrible. Poor Nan felt bewildered by 
the tempest of her sister’s grief, but she under- 
stood Donie better than she had ever done before, 
her vagaries were but the struggles to drown her 
unhappioess In forgetfulness, as othér women— 
Heaven belp them—take to drink, to gambling, to 
drugs, aye, and even to revenge to drown their 
misery, 20 Idonie’s little gaietiea and harmless 
flirtations had but been an effort at forgetful- 
ness, 

“ We shall be ab Brindisi aoon, dear,” said Nan, 
‘* you must write to Denzil from there, and tell 
oo how sorry you are, and that you love him 
still.” 

‘Which would he believe, my letter or my 
words,” asked Idonfe, bitterly, 

Your letter. Ask him to come back to you, 
Idonie. Tell him you are counting the weeks 
till bis retarn.” 

Idovie shook her head. 

"T tell you, Nan, I shall never eee him again, 
and if I did [ don’t think I could look in his 
face. Do you know what happsned to-day ? 
That miserable Mr.Adair asked me to be hie wife. 
Fancy a man daring to want to marry Denzil's 
wife, the mother of his children | *’ 

** Of course you refused ; but-——" 

**Oh, hold your tongue,” said poor Idonie, 
fretfuily, “of course I fefused, I have no desire 
to commit bigamy. Iwas so angry that I sup- 
pose I made my answer rather severe, for he 
turned on me, aud declared [ had given him 
every encouragement, aud then he had the im- 
pertinence to say that my brother-in-law, ‘Sir 
Denzil Trefueis, was a friend of his. Oh, Nan, 
if he tells Denzil 1” 

“Denzil would think it was I,” sald Nan, 
donbtfally, ** at least, I euppose so.” 

"Ga, how I wish you had never given in to 
my wild fresk, Nan, can’t we put it right now, 
or ia it too late?” 

“Tam afraid itis Impossible, dear,” said the 
elder girl, sadly, ‘‘it would make far more scandal! 
uow than to let the—the decsption go on till we 
reach Brindisi, it is only a few days now, If 
you will take my advice, write the whole story 
to your husband, If he heara in from yow ib 
will take the sting ont of it, and, Donie, this 
world is such a little place after all I am sfraid 
you can’t be certain of keepiog the truth always 
from Denzil. It he must hear it, better far thad 
he should do so from you,” 


ey 
But Idonte wept ov, At last, worn ont with 


excitement, Nan to tw to bed, 
She would gladly have stayed with her, but 
Idonie tosisted on her going down to dinner, 

“If that miserable Mr. Adair sees us both 
away he will think he has frightened me. He 
won't dare to be rude to you. The Captain and 
Mr. Dgnevor would sit upon him too quick if he 
attempted it,” 

Nan had never felt less Inclined for society, 
She had a strange feeling that some punishment, 
other than the episode of young Adair, would yet 
fallon her and Idonie for the tion, She 
was glad that her place was on the Capteio’s 
right hand, with Mr, Dynevor on the other side, 
Idonie’s seat was opposite ber sister, with Mr, 
Adair next her. 

Nan did not like the unsuccessful lover, He 
was. young barrister, and she had fancied from 
the first that his attentions to Idonie were not 
entirely disinterested, As the sister-In-law of 
Baronet and an Indien Judge, he might have 
thought her s good match. She hoped he had 
not taken the rest of the table into his confidence 


} aboud his disappointment, and it.was a relief to 


her to find hia chair empty. 

" Adair has deserted. us,'' said Mr, Dgnevor, 

cheerfully, ‘‘a cham of hia site at the further 
_ sod has perguaded.Adair to move over 
; e.” ‘ ? . 
A:Mrs, Marsh, an-elderly married lady, dispoeed 
to take very kindly to ly Trefusis, and her 
sister put in a gentle ingairy for Miss Lindsay, 
aud the meal began. 

Nan never knew how she sab through it. The 
enermity of the deception she and her sister had 
practised had never come home to her before. 
Try asshe would to think Mr. Adair an interested 
suitor, the fact remained that he had offered 
Idonie the highest honour he could pay her, and 
that he evidently believed she had encouraged 
him. 

“You are looking quite pale,” said Harold 
Dynevor in a low tone, when they had reached 
dessert. “Surely Miss Lindsay’s indisposition ia 
not serious.” 

“ She is not strong, and——” 

“ And you worry over her if her finger aches,” 
he retorted, ‘Come up on deck with me, a 
little fresh air will do you good.” 

She yielded. She did not want to go below 
and be cross-questioned by Idonie as to Mr. 
Adair’s conduvt. She sank languidly into her 
deck-chair, and wished as ehe had never dons 
before that their voyage was over, and ehe and 
her wilful little sister safe under the care of 
Lady Mary Trefusis. 

“You mustn’t take this to heart,” said 
Dynevor, quietly. “Don’t think me- curious. 
Of course we have all eeen Adair was awfully 
smitten with your sister, and if she could have 
cared for him, he’s a good fellow; but, Lady 
Trefueis, It fs not your fault; and if Mies 
Lindsay were only amusing herself, no one in the 
world can blame you.” 

Nan found her voice. 

“I can’t pretend that you are mistaken, And 
oh, I do wish ft hadn’s happened.” 

Dynevor smiled. 

‘*T om afraid such things have a knack of 
happening on board au ocean liner, but we shall 
very soon be at Brindisi, where I think you said 
you were leaving the ship; and after that the 
chances are you snd Adair will not meet again.” 

“T must seem to you a horrible coward, bub fi 
has frightened me. I have a horror of all flirta- 
tions.”’ 

“So have I,” said Dynevor, quietly ; “and I 
thought thie was something more. Only two 
days ago I felt pretty sure Adair had found 
favour with your sister.” 

He had no idea how terribly he was wounding 
Nan, or he would never have spoken so frankly. 
After a pause, he added,— bait 

“ Adair hae changed his place at table, and it 
will be easy for you to avoid seeing much of him 
in future. Personally I don’t care much for 
him ; but Iam bound to confess he’s a gentle- 
man, and so he will be careful not to cause you 
any annoyance.” 





““} wish we were safe at home,” said Nan, “ or 
that Sir Denzil were hers i” 
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objection when she it was getting late, and 
she must go below. He beld her hand a moment 
longer was needful as he bade her good- 
night, and said gently,— - 

“J hope that while you are on board the 
Atalanta, Lady Trefusis, you will let me do any- 
thing I can for 


CHAPTER X. 


Naw found Idonle asleep.and would not disturb 
her. She undressed and went to bed with an 
anxious dread of wakefulness. It seemed to her 
co many perplexities. troubled her that sleep 
would be impossible. 

But she was mistaken, before. the 
general quietness reigned, w announced 
everyone had “turned in,” ex:ept the officer on 
watch and the men actually engaged in pro- 
pelling the veasel, Nan was asleep, her troubles 
sad difficulties forgotten in a blissful dream. 

In that dream she was safe in Eogland and 
Idonie was no her She was 
wandering aboub the grounds of an old country 
house, and a msn walked at her side telling her 
in loving accents that this beautiful place was 
his and hera, thelr firat wedded home. 

She could not see his face, but she knew the 
voice was Harold Dynevor’s, She was just going 
to speak and ask him where they were, when it 
seemed to her a thick darkness fell on them and 
she awoke with a start, 

From the day ehe landed eafely in India Nan 
had never once thought of the clairvoyant and 
her prophecy, but as she o her eyes and 
felt the thick amoke which the cabin, {t all 
came back to her with a rush. She ceeded no 
one to tell her what bad happened, Madame 
Hélolse was right, The Atalanta was on fire, 

Then came a loud hammering at the door, and 
the stewardeas’s voloe called them to get up at 
once and come on deck. 

Nan roused her sister. She was afraid to 
switch on the electric light, so they had to dreas 
hurriedly in the dark. 

Idonie for once was too frightened for tears or 
questions, She leb Nan help her pub on her 
clothes, and fling a dark cloak round her which 
the elder sister had fetched from the next cabin, 
ry clinging to each other the two girls went 
O8 Gece 

Ib was not dark there. The lurid glare of the 
fire made a bright red against the starlit sky. 
Captain Penfold was giving directions to his men 
as by ag as though death had not stared him in 
tos face, 

Harold Dynevor was doing hia best to soothe 
one or two. terrified women, and Nan went up to 
hin, Thoughtful for others in all things, she 
wouid not disturb the Captain at such a moment 
by her question, ) 

“Is there any hopo ?” 

He looked into her brave, true face aud felt that 
she would bear the danger nobly ; that i» would 
be cruel to put her off with a vague answer. 

“ There is no hope of saving the ship,” he eald 


very gravely. *'The-flames have gained a terrible |. 


hold, and the wind is nest us,bub there are 
plenty of boats, and the has just ordered 
them to be launched. We are so near Brindisi 
that he believes it would be possibie for the 
boats to reach that port, but being in the main 
track of the ocean steamers there is every hope 
of some passing vessel coming up in time to 

se all on board, But hush, the Captain is 
Speaking.” 

Captain Penfold was addressiog the passen 
The ship, he assured them, pena last pa 
hours, Meanwhile the boate were getting ready, 
they would be Piet on for a week, and 
manned by skilful sailors, He believed 
there would be accommodation for all the 
passengers; but, course, the women sad 
children must have first chance, Idonie, huddled 


up in her cloak, sab on a bench where she could 
not see that awful fiery glow. Nan, satisfied 
that the boate could not staré for some minutes, 
went below to make up a parcel of her sister’s 
clothes, She dreaded the exposure and possible 
privations for Idonie, and wanted to make sure, 
at least, that she had plenty of wraps. 
When she returned to the deck she noticed 
that the captain’s face looked graver, aud that 
Harold Dynevor seemed greatly troubled, 
“There is some fresh disaster,” she said’ to 
him, simply. ‘* What is it?” 
And he told her that an attempt to launch the 
b boat had ended in {ts being capsizsd and 
under the ship’s stern, That, co far from 
there being room for all, one half of the ship's 
crew and many passengers must be left behind. 
**But you sball have s place in one of the 
remaining boats,” hesaid, aternly, “if 1 Sghs to 
secure it for you.” 
“ Save Idonie,” she entreated, ‘ I—I cau take 


my 

“ Listen,” said Mr. Dynevor, “' there will be 
@ rush for the boats.” Keep here in this exact 
spot, and I shall know where to find you both 
when the moment comes,” 

Nan sat down beside Idonle, and put her arms 
round her as though she would fain have 
sheltered her from all danger just by force of her 
love. Idonie’s mood had changed now. She 
was crying bitterly, The atrained submission 
following the first shock had changed to a yearn- 
ing dread of death. 

“T can’t die!” she moaned, ‘' Nan, you muet 
save me, I can't die and leave Denzil!” 

Nan soothed her gently, asauriug ber that there 
would be room in the boat, that they were 
almost certain to be picked up by some passing 
vessel, and, if not, the-boat would bs able to 
reach Brindisi or (she was doubtfal if such a 
thing existed) some nearer port, By degrees 
Idonfe grew more hopeful, 

But suddenly she started a fresh grievance, 

“ My locket! I cannot go without it, I must 

and fetch it. You know it contained my 
bles’ hair, all that is left of my darlings.” 

A less unselfish sister might have retorted that 
ahe had seemed to care very little for the 
children’s memory all this while, but Nen only 
said tenderly,-~ 

“Dear, you caunot go back to fetch your 
locket, the boata are almost ready to etart,' and 
if we move from here we may not get a place in 
them.” 

* J will not go without the lockeb, Nan, you 
are heartless. You don’t know what a mother’s 
feelings are.” 

Nan was half boside herself. Idonie should 
not, must not lose her place in one of the boate ; 
but she was one of those weakly, obstinate psople 
whom it is almost Impossible to influence fu an 


emergency, 

“Darling,” sald Nan, quietly, “you must 
think of Denzil. J kr-w where the locket is. I 
will go aud fetch it if you will promise me to 
stay here. Mr. Dynevor will see that you have 
a place in the first boat. If it has started, or 
fa fall, I can follow you in the next. We shall 
meet again at Brindisi, if not before.” 

“OF course the boat will wait for you,” said 
Idonie. ‘' Lady Trefusis can’t be lefo behind. 
What eo fuss you make, Nan, you might have 
gone twicé over in the time you have wasted 
talking.” 

Nan did not tell her that the principal stair- 
case was in flames, and sbe would have to make 
a long détour to reach the cabin. 

“ Promise me,” she repeated. 

** Well, then, I promise. Now do be quick.” 

Without a kiss ora single grateful word she 
let her sister depart. Is seemed to her Nan 
one out of sight before Dynevor came up 
to . 

** This way, ladies. Why,” in a startled tone, 
“ where is your sister, Miss Lindsay ¢” 

"She will be back directly, She has gone 
below to fetch something of mine.” 

He did not rebuke her for her selfishness, 
there was no time. He cursed her in his heart, 
but he did not wait to bindy words with her. 





He had promised her sister to save her, He 
must keep his word. 








* Women and children firat,” rang oub the 
captain's voice. Hz and his officers stood in a 
double line, making a kind of gaugway, and 
through this only women and children were 
allowed to pass to the boat, where four stout 
sailors in command of an officer sat ready at 
thelr oars. 

“ Will you see that Miss Lindsay has a seat In 
the boat?” said Dynevor to the Captain, “I am 
going below. I believe someone has been for- 
gotten in one of the cabins,” 

He saw Idonie pass through the line of 
officers. He saw the nearesd sailor help her on 
to the boat, and he knew his pledge was fulfilled. 
Then with a strange, sick pain at his heart he 
went in search of Nan. He koew the truth 
then, however mach he had blinded himself to 
{t before, He loved Lady Trefusir, he who had 
passed all his thirty years unecathed by Cupid's 
darts had actually given the love of his life to 
another man’s wife, 

There was no touch of dichonour fn this ‘love. 
He never dreamed of a return. He felt that 
Nan (he had heard Idonie call her Nan and 
thought the name just suited her) was too pure 
and true to have a thought for any man except 
her husband, Only being what she was, Haroid 
Denevor could no more help loving her than he 
could help living. 

He was half-way down the stairs when the 
thick, blinding emoke forced him back. He had 
to go down by the further steps, the companion 
ladder as it was called, At ita foot he met Nau 
fare to face, 

** How could you do it?” he asked, reproach- 
fully, “Don’tyou know that you have thrown 
away your best chance of life?” 

“T had to come,” she said, simply. ‘Idonle 
had left something she prized in the cabia, and 
she would not bave gone in the boat if I had not 
promised to fetch it.” 

“She's the most selfish girl I ever knew,” cried 
Dynevor, hastily. “Come this way, lose not a 
moment, you may yet be in time.” 

But when they reached the deck the boat wae 
already out of reach, the second one was preparing, 
there would be a desperate struggle for places in 


it. 

With Infinite trouble Harold had secured one 
for Lady Trefusis, another moment and she would 
have left the ship when a piercing cry arose, A 
girl had been parted from her mother; she 
stood wringing her hands in despair, while the 
mother from the boat implored the sailors to let 
her child join her, if not she would go back to 
the ship, and they would at least die together. 

“Surely they could make ruom,”’ breathed 
Nan, ‘‘ itis so cruel to part them.” 

Dynevor shook his head. 

" Discipline must be maintained. If the Cap- 
tain allowed one over the right number of 

gers toenter the boat, half a dozen others 
would think they had an equalclaim to do s0, 
aud their weight would take away thé chance of 
life from all. Come, you must not delay.” 

But Nan drew back. 

“Ifthe seat ia mine I havea right to give it 
away. Let the girl go with her mother.”” 

She drew back, pushed the weeping girl forward, 
there was no time for argument. The sacrifice 
was quietly made and more quietly accepted, 
the girl stepped into the boat and the saiiors 
rowed away. Nan went quietly back to a seat, 
whence she could keep her eyes on the first. boat, 
and try to think she recognised Idonie among the 
figures which the distance already made s0 
small. 

Dynevor jofned_her; the red glow of the fire 
lit up the scene with a vivd eplendour, the men 
still worked ab the pumps, but in a epiritless sort 
of way ; it was clear they had no hope left. 

Dynevor’s heart washeavy. He would so fain 
have saved Nan, even though [it meant saving 
her for her husband. Then, too, he dreaded 


‘the next few hours for her. He knew that the 


sailors were already inclined to rebellion ; that a 
whisper had gone round, why should they nob 
opena keg of ram and al! get gloriously drunk ? 
they would not feel the terror of death then. 

“Are you bent on suicide?” Harold asked 
Nan a little bitterly, ‘* that you wilfully undo 
all my effsris to save you?” : 
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“Please don’s think me ungrateful,” she 
plesded, ‘‘ but. think how miserable that poor 
woman would have been without her child, She 
was one of the second-class passengers—a widow 
—aund that girl was all she had in the world.” 

“And you prefer her happiness to Sir 
Denzii’s?”’ 

“I don’t quite understand *”” 

‘* Then I wiil put it more plainly. Don’t you 
know that your husband's life will be desolate 
without you }”’ , 

“ Mr. Dgnevor,” said Nan, gently, “you have 
been 20 good to me—to us both—all through 
this voyage, that I can’t bear to go on deceiving 
you. If tell you something about myeelf will 
you promise that if, in spite of the eseming im- 
possibility, we get safely back to Evgland you 
will keep my confidence a secret!" 

“I will promise readily,” heanswered. ‘ Bat, 
Lady Trefusis, do not pain yourself by telliog me 
your secre’. I have queased it. You think Sir 
Denzil would be happier with Miss Grant ; and, 
in your angelic self-sacrifice, you——” 

Bat Nan interrupted him. 

“Indeed you wrong Sir Danzil. He is devoted 
to hie wife. But he is not my husband.” 

"Not your husband! Am I dreaming?” 

‘No. Isis the simple truth. Do not jadge 
me harshly, for indeed the deception was not my 
fault. I am Anne Lindsay, and I came out to 
India to spend some time with my sister and ber 
husband. When I arrived I found Idonie so ill 
that she was ordered to return at once to Eng- 
land ; and, at my brother-in-law's request, I 
promised to accompany her on the voyage and 
remain with her until he cou!d join her. 

** You may not know that we came on beard 
only a few minutes before the vesse) sailed. My 
uncie iatroduced us to Captain Penfold ; but the 
Captain was far too busy to graep our respective 
identities. When we went below the stewardess 
midressed me aa‘ My lady ;’ she vanished before 
leould puv the matter right, and then Idonie 
begged of me to let the mistake continue. 

“IT was feeliog very 11; the ecrew of the 
steamer had given me a headache. I could not 
see that the deception would harm anyone, It 
went agalvet my every feeling, but I had been so 
warned nt to thwart Idonie; it had been so im- 
pressed on me that her epirits must be kept up 
that I dared not cross her. [still believe had I 
not been ill I should have tried to turn her from 
her purpose, Aeit was I gavein. I let her go 
in to dicner alone, aud speak of me as Lady 
Trefusis. 

“When the morning came it was too late 
to correct the mistake. Idovie had taken my 
name, to resume it myself would have madea 
scandal, Mr. Djynevor, you may think me 
deceitful. I can only tell you that the conceal- 
meat has made me wretched.” 

Bat there was a strange new light ia Dynevor's 
eyes. 

‘You mean that your eister, the girl Adair 
wanted to marry, is really Lady Trefusia?” 

“I meaa that. I know it sounds terrible. 
But——” 

*‘Tb is the best news I could have heard!” 
cried Denevor. “For ib means that you are 
tree. Nan, we may never leave this ship alive, 
but at least 1 may tell you the truth now. I 
love you, my darliog, with all the power of, my 
heart. When you turned back from the boat 
just now I bad a miserable sense of triumph 
that at least we should die together.” 

She was lovking ab him in utter bewilder- 
ment. 

"You love me!” 

* Paselonately and truly. Nap, answer me 
Will you be my wife, in this world if our lives 
are spared ; if not, will you be my own through 
time and through eternity }” 

The fire roared around them. The flames sur- 
rounded them with aruddy glow. It was the 
atrangest scepe and place for a love story, but 
Nan’e answer came prompt and decided,— 

“TI wilh!” 

She was his—a little while ago be had thought 
it would be sweat to die together. Now the wild 
hope came to him, might-they not both besaved. 
Waa there no chance, however wild and remote, 
of escapiog from the burning ship, 





He left Nav fora moment and went to the 
captain. Tae brave officer stood on the bridge. 
He bad been lovking through the telescope, in 
the vain hope that a ship m'ght be near. 
Although they had not noticed the change in 
the red light of the fire, which enveloped every- 
thiog, the day had long since broken, The 
captain looked very troubled, Dynevor put one 
hand on his arm, 

‘*The men have left the pumps, Tell me, joes 
that mean they give up hope?” 

“ Yes—they have discovered they can’t put out 
the fire or even arrest its progress ing; they 
prefer a awift death to a lingeriag one; they 
have got ot three kegs of rum ; they will soon 
be more like demons than men.” 

Dynevor shuddered, 

** Your officers are gone.” 

' The captain lowered his voice. 

“Two were lost when the first boat capsized. 
I sent one in each of the other boats, It had to 
be done for the sake of the women ani children, 
in case they were many dasa without sightivg a 
vessel or reaching land, Don't you eee, if the 
provisions grew scarce, someone had to be there 
to see that the he!pless ones had their share.” 

“Captain Penfold, there is that little boat you 
said was useless, because it was too small to hold 
any sufficient supply of provisions, The men 
have overlooked it. Would it be possible to 
launch it unperceived, and for you and me to 
take Lady Trefusis in it?’ 

He hesitated over the name, but finally chose 
the one Nan bad borne on board from the first, 

“My good fellow,” said the Captain simply, 
“the boat is youra if you like to make the effort, 
Ouly wait till the men are engrossed with the 
rum, and vot likely to notice you. You'll geta 
harrel of water and a tin of bef and biscwite in, 
I dare say.” 

* And you will come, too?” 

Captain Penfold shook his head, 

“ Icould never hold up my head again Dynevor 
if I deserted my post, A captaia goes down 
with his ehip, unless every human life is safely off 
her first.” 

“ Bat there is not a chance of saving the ship.” 

*' Not the least; but it’s my duty to stand to 
my guns. A captain can no more desert pis ship 
with hovour thaa @ married man his wife.” 


(To be continued.) 








MARY LINDLEY’S REVENGE. 
(Continued from page 441.) 


The afternoon was warm, and perhaps the soft 
lapping of the waves upon the beach made her 
drowsy. However that might be, she gradually 
slid into a recumbent position, and with her 
head resting on her arma fell fast asleep as a 
little child, 

In her dreams Lester came to her, and atoop- 
iog over hor, kissed herand whispered loving worda ; 
spoke to her of forgiveness and future happiness. 
She emiled and whispered his name, stirred a 
little, but did not wake; and the waves were 
creeping very near—the tide wae fast coming fn. 

She woke at last with a start, and sitting up 
rubbed her eyes, thinking miserably that her 
troubles were cruel enovgh without these mock- 
ing dreams coming to torture her, She looked 
round, at firat with an unseeing gazs, but gradu- 
ally her eyes dilated with fear, and her face foil 
forward on her hande. She was wholly sur- 
rounded by water, which rose ever bigher aud 
higher, and there seemed no way of escape opened 
to her. She beot her face low, and, too weak to 
atruggle sgainst it, bowed her head to her fate. 

Her thoughts turned lovingly towards the 
good souls who would now be so suxiously wait- 
ing her coming. She wondered how they would 
grieve whea the waves washed up her dead body, 
and thought, ia s piteous way, that at last Lester 
wouid be free—and happy. 

Meanwhile Mr, and Mrs. Everard paced up 
and down on the hotel green anxiously watching 








and waiting her return. They made toquiries of 
several visitors, bub could learn nothing of ber, 
until a little girl volunteered the information 
that she had seen Mra. Hereford om the beach 
two hours sgo, 

Mr, Everard was frantic; he rushed down t» 
the very edge of the cliffs, and leaning over looked 
below. After a long and careful scrutivy he 
caught sight of e dark-robed figure, apparently 
lyiog down upon a boulder, which, tn the course 
of hatf-an-hour would be covered by the rapidiy- 


a waves, 

ibagroan he turned upon the assembled 
fi-hermen, and offered a handsome reward to any 
man who would venture out to Mary’s rescue, 
But they one and all shook their heads, sayiog 
they had wives and children to consider ; tha; 
the beach was dangerous on account of the many 
boulders ; that there was but one way to reach 
her, and that was by being lowered over ths 
cliffs, and even then the most dangerous part of 
the enterprise was to come ; that he must be 
etrong and a cautious swimmer to breast such 
waves ; and even if he-reached the lady, tue 
question was, could he succeed in bringing her 
back— would hie strength euffice them both ! 

“Oh!” eried Mr. Everard, “that [ were 
young aud py He looked down at his limbs 
with a groan ; were very inadequate to tie 
task, and lately he had been » victim to rheu- 
matism, so that he was powerlees to help the 
girl he loved as though she were his child. 

As he turned in his impotent despair he saw 
some men approaching from the direction of the 
hotel bearing ropes—but of what use were they 
when none dare perform the descent ? 

As they drew nearer he saw the foremost of 
them was young, handsome, and beyond doubt » 
gentleman, He made his way through the little 
crowd, 


“You are her father?” he said quickly, and . 


Mr. Everard bowed, 

“If you are willing to trust me,” he sald, 
quietly, ‘'I am willing to attempt the rescue.” 

. Everard tried to him, but his 
words were unintelligible, and the young man 
interrupted him with a half-bitter smile. 

‘Small thanks are due to me; and even if | 
give my life fv ie 80 poor a gift that it is scarceiy 
worth acceptance, Now, my men, make fast the 
ropes; we have no vime to lose. If,” to Mr. 
Everard, “if, sir, 1 do not restore her to you 
neither shall I return, I will not come back 
alone.” 

By this time a great crowd had collected. 
Men and women stood by with bated breath, 
watching the handeome and generous young 
stranger, as he waz carefully lowered over the 
edge of the cliff; in their hearts they believed 
he was going to certain death, Those who held 
the ropes drew their breath hard, planted their 
feet firmly, and prayed in a rough, honest way 
that “the bonnie boy” might come to no ill. 

Then -followed a time of terrible suspense ; 
and the hardier ones of the crowd lying down, 
looking below, saw the stranger carefully guarded 
his face from the jagged edges of atone, 

At last there was a shout and a sob of thark- 
fulness, as his feet touched the sands, The water 
there wae very shallow, scarcely above his ankles, 
and he paused to loosen the ropes ; then divest- 
ing himself of coat and vest walked across the 
sands until the water reached his waist, 

He had said he knew the beach well, and they 
saw that was evidently no idle boast, as he picked 
his way carefully between the hidden boulders ; 
his swimming, said the fishermen, ‘‘ was splendic. 
Oa and on be went, apparently without avy 
sense of exhaustion ; nearer snd nearer he drew 
to that hapless recumbent figure ; he cried to 
the girl once, bub she did nov seem to hear 
him ; she had sunk into a stupor, and was happl!y 
unconscious of her danger. The waves tossed 
him to and fro, but seemed rather to play with 
than beffle him, Sometimes the’ foam broke io 
sprays about his head, hid it from the watchere, 
and then they muttered amongst thezaselves thet 
he was drowned ; but soon they caught the glint 
of fair, brown balr under the rays of the setting 
sun, saw the strong arms moving bravely a0¢ 
freely, and uttered a hearty thaukegiving. At 
last he has reached her; he seems to speak to 
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her ; he bas taken her in his arms, Ob! then 
rose a ringing cheer, and the swimmer’s answer 
echoed faintly over the seething waters. Then he 
plunged once more into the midst of the tossing, 
a cata * . e 


They drew the double barden up. The man 
was exhausted and incapable of speech, but he 
did not relex his hold of that elim form, which 
ly eo svpine in bis embrace, Gentle hands 
tended him, women’s tears fell upon his upturned 
face, and strong men bore both him and his 
barden to the hotel, ‘ % 

» * * 


Two hours passed, and the stranger, being 
faily recovered, prevented himecif at Mr, 
Everard’s door, The latter rove and tried to 
speak his thanks, but failed; he the 
young — hand, whilst tears s in his 
honest old eyes, 

‘ Siraine and having got so far he broke 
down utterly, 

Toe young man was less moved. 

‘Mr, Everard,” he said, huekily, ‘* until a few 
minutes einee I did not know your name. Iam 
giad, indeed, to meet you. I am Lester Here- 
ford, and, thank Heaven, larrived in time to save 
my wife!” 

if But why,” ejaculated the other, when the 
frat moments of surprise had passed, “ why did 
you not aaswer my letter ?” 

“I did not receive it until two days since. I 
have travelled without stopplog night or day, 
and intended leaving here to-night by the packet, 
c» route for Riversdale, Ihad no idea I should 
meet you here!” 

. = * o * 

it was many days before they allowed him to 
ree Mary ; but all vheir pain was forgotten when 
he held her in hie arms and felt ber kivses upon 
his lips ; and although few words were spoken, 
she kuew her offence was forgiven, 20d would 
soon be forgotten. She told him that Veozel was 
bappy in another woman's love, aud so all clouds 
passed away, and they would henceforth walk 
hand in hand through life. 


[THE END ] 








IF I BUT KNEW. 


—{0i—- 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Rgopa had found no difficulty whatever ia 
securing board at the place where Horace Tempest 
had suggested. 

Mra. Cole, who owned the cottage, told Rhoda 
that she was a widow. 

“T havea little income that keeps me comfort- 
able,” she added; “but to accommodate my 
friend, Mr. Tempest, I will take you in.” 

_‘‘He is a friend of yours?” exclaimed the 

girl, 
** Yes; I used to be in the office before I mar- 
tfed,”” she responded, “Jn fact, my husband 
oud Mr, Tempest were both paying attention to 
me at the same time, To be candid, I liked 
Mr. Tempest the better; but we had a little 
misunderstanding, and through pique I married 
his rival. I lost sight of bim after that until 
my husband died. After I became a widow he 
called upon me several times ” 

She gave the impression to Rhoda that she ex- 
pected a proposal from her old lover some time 
iu the near future, but the girl psid little heed 
— blushing widow. Her thoughts were else- 
where, 

One eveniag, at the end of the second week, as 
ooda wae hurrying homeward, she waa startled 
by & etep behind her, 

* You seem to be in a burry, Mise Cairn,” a 
voice said ; and turning qu'ck'y round, she beheld 
the handsome manager, Mr. Tempest. 

_ _t smina hurry!” she assented. “Iams 
‘ttle late now, and Mrs. Cule doss not like me 
to keep supper waiting.” 

“Never mind what ehe likes,” he returned, 





impatiently. ‘' Let us take ali t'e walk. I have 


something to say to pretty one.’ 
There was ia his eyes, bis voice, that 
somehow etartled her 


“Pardon me, bat I do not care to walk,” she 
said, simply, with the haughty air of a young 


“Don't put on airs,” he said, harshly ; ‘‘ you 
are not very wise to try to snub a manager who 
bas the power to turn you out of your position 
** Rneda grow flghtflly 

yl grew fh 
‘oon leb vette cic maT lke he urged. 
“ You're a pretty you.” 
Rhoda deen back with an exclamation of 


alarm. 

“T refuse to walk with you!” she said. 

**Don’s make an enemy of me, Rhoda Cairn |" 
he hissed between his teeth. 

"* If such a trifle will make an enemy, I would 
rather make an enemy than a friend of you!” 
she answered. 

“Are you mad, girl, to defy me like this!” 
he cried, setting his white teeth together, his 
eyes fairly bl.ziog. 

“TI have neo wish to defy you! Ica not see 
pac, bon refusing to walk with you ehould « ffead 

ou ” 


“Come, be reasonable,” he urged; “let us 
have a@ little quiet talk. I have called at your 
boarding-houee half a dozen times since you have 
been there, but that idiotic fool, who is half in 
love with me herself, would not let me see you. 
I might have known how it would be. I'll look 
for another boarding-place at once for you.” 

The interest that he took {n her alarmed her. 

“Tam very well satisfied where | am, Mr. 
Tempest,” she answered, with dignity. ‘I beg 
that you will not call upon me, for I do not care 
to recelve gentlemen callers,” 

Again a rage that was terrible to sge flashed 
into his eyes, 

“You must see me!” he hissed. “It {s not 
for you to bechooser. Don’t ycu see I have taken 
& faucy to you,” be said, throwing off all reserve, 
“You must be mine! I never really knew what 
love meant until I saw you !” 

“Stop, stop!” panted Rhoda. “I will not 
listen to another word. You must not talk to 
me of love!” 

But she might as well have attempted to beat 
back the mighty ocean with her litttle hands as 
to atop the torrent of words that broke recklesely 
from bie lips, 

He was accustomed to see women flattered ab 
his evident preference for them ; but this girl's 
aversion to him only urged him on the more, 

She could not help but see that they wers 
attracting attention. Two or three little urchins 
were already running along by their side and look- 
ing up curiously into the face of the handsome 
man, and they whispered to each other, with sly 
winks and chuckles, 

Rhoda was sorely perplexed, and was only too 
glad to take refuge from the urchins and their 
laughter by turning into the first side street. 
This only served to encourage her companion, who 
believed that she had pursued this course to give 
him an opportunity to express his feelings ; and 
he went on more vehemently: 

“ Yes, I loved you, Rhoda, from the first time 
Isawyou. There was something about you which 
thrilled my heart and caused me to wish thar you 
should be mine, eost what it would !” 

“TI will not lisien to another word!” eaid 
Rhoda. 

He laughed an {insolent laugh that made the 
blood faisly boil in her veins, 

** Come, we will go Into this restaurant where 
we can te)k at our leisure.” 

He had caught her by the arm. Wich a cry of 
terror the girl wrenched herself free from his 
grasp and fairly flew down the street, aud she 
did not stop until she reached ber boarding- 
house. 

‘* Why, dear me, Miss Cairn, one would think 
you were flying from a cyclone!" declared Mrs, 
Cole, who was just passing through the ha!l as she 
came ia, 

Gaspiog for breath, and ecarcely able to keep 
from tears, Rhoda told her al, believing that the 
woman would sympathice wita her. 





“ Why, you are more of a prude than [ though 
you were,” said Mrs, Cole, 

Rhoda drew back with dilated eyes, 

* You, a woman, to tell me thie! Why, I tell 
you he was Insulting me!” cried the girl, vehe- 
mently. 

Mrs, Cole hed cynically. 

** Nonsense !” she declared. “ You might do 
worse than accept his attentions, He's over head 
and heels in love with you. I could have told 
you that s week ego.” 

“ Heisabold, bad man!” cried Rhoda. ‘' Aud 
yeb you would couneel me to encourage him, 
wouldn't sou?” 

The elder woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Apyone could easily see that you area country 


girl,” she sald, with a harsh Jaugh that grated on | 


the girl, who lHetened with amazement. 

With this parting shot the woman turned on 
her beel and left Rhoda staring after her 

To Rhoda’s intense anxiety, her bostess waa 
unusually cool at the tea-tavle. She did not come 
up to Rhoda’s room that evening to chat, but 
announced that she had a headache, needed quict, 
and would siay in her own room. 

Her presence during the long evenings had done 
much towarde making the girl forget her sorrow, 
and she felt her absence keenly enough on this 
night when she had eo much need of sympathy. 

Feeling too restless to commune with ber own 
thoughts, she decided te read a book to fill in the 
time that hung so heavily on her hande. 

Rhoda descended to the sitting-room, where, eho 
remembered, she had left the book on the table, 
She went down the carpeted stairs quietty, pass- 
ing Mre, Cole's door with noiseless feet, that she 
might not distarb her. 

As she stood before the door of the sliting-ro: m, 
with her hand on the knob, she wae euddeuly 
attracted by the sound of voices from within, 
her own name falliog distinctly vpon her ears. 
She stood still with astonishment, for the vo'ce 
that uttered her name was that of Horace Tem- 


pest, 

Her first laapulse was to turn qu'ckly away; 
but the words that she heard him utter held her 
epellbound. 

Mr. Tempest was talking to Mra, Cole in a low, 
excited voice, aud what the girl heard filled her 
soul with wildest terror, 

For a moment she stood irresolute ; then her 
decision was made, Assoon as the morning broke, 
she would leave that house, 

She flew back to her room, her mind in a whir!, 
her brain dizzy with corflicting emotions S1e 
sat down in a chair by the open window, and 
leaned her hot, flashed face in the palme cf her 
hands, She was beginning to learn the lessons of 
the great, wicked world. How long she sat there 
she never knew. 

She was plavoing about what she should do 
when the morrowcame, Though she starved in 
the street, she would vot go back to the cflice 
where Horace Tempest was ; nor could she remain 
in the house that now sheltered her, where the 
woman who pretended to be her friend and coun- 
sellor was deliberately plotting egalnet her. 

She had purchased a dress, cloak, and hat cub 
of the money she had found in her pocket. This 
expenditure bad reduced the little eum conelder- 
ably ; but she bad been obliged to present a re- 
epectable appearance. 

Where should ehe lock for work in the great 
big city? While she was cogitating over the 
matter, Mrs, Cole appeared in the door-way with 
& glass of lemonade in her hand. 

**T have brought you something very refresh- 
ing, Rhoda,” she said, “It took away my head 
ache, and it will make you enjoy a good night's 
sleep.” 

** Thank you, but I do not care for the Jemon- 
ade,” retuned the girl, coldly. 

Her first impulses had been to spring to her feet, 
and foform her that she had accidentally over- 
heard her conversation with Horace Tempest. and 
upbraid her for it in the bitterest of words. Then 
the thought occurred to her that discretion was 
the better part of valour—to say nothiog, aud 
leave the house quietly in the morning. 

" But I insist upon your drinking the lemcn- 
ade,” declared the young widow. 

Rhoda locked at her steadily, and something fa 
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the reproachful glance of the giri’s eyes made her 
wince. The hand that held the glaes shook in 
spite of her efforts at composure, 

‘Tt will induce an excellent night’s sleep, 
my dear,”’ sald Mrs, Cole, smoothly. ‘'S.ir it 
up; you are letting all the sugar eettle at the 
bottom.” 

“ I do not care for ib,” repeated Rhoda, a trifle 
more haughtily. 

* Bat as it is for your good, you must drink it!” 
repeated her companion, “I shall not leave the 
room until you do 80,” 

At that moment Katie, the little maid-of-all- 
work, entered the room with towels, 

Passing near the back of her chair, she 
managed to whisper in her ear, unobserved by 
Mrs, Cole: 

“ Promise her to drink the lemonade If she will 
leave it on the table ; but don’t touch a drop of 
ft, i'll tell you why later.” 

The remark was eccompanied by a warning 
glance from the girl's eyes, Laylog down the 
towels, Katle retreated to the door; but the 
warping look thai she caet back at her aroused 
Rhoda. 

“ Set the glass down, and I will drink the 
lemonade later op,” she eald, quietly. 

“ Do you promise me that you will?” sald Mra, 
Cole, with unusual interest. 

Yea,” raid Rhoda, hesitatingly. “ Putit down 
on the table.” 

“I will come back in ten minutes,” declared 
Mra, Cole, “ and if you have not drunk it by that 
time—well, I'll make you, that’s all,” she added, 
with a forced laugh, but meaning just what she 
said. 

Rhoda sat down when she found herself alone, 
wondering in amazement what Katie could have 
meant by her strange words, At that moment 
the girl glided into the room. 





CHAPTER XY. 


"Ox! do not touch Ib, my dear young lady !"” 
cried Katie, ruehing [nto the room and seizing 
the lemonade with hauds that were trembling. 
“Listen, miss,” she cried in an awful whisper. 
“They put something into it—the lemonade is 
drugged |” 

Rhoda look at her with the utmost astonish- 
ment. She could scarcely understand her 
words, 

‘Tl eaw them do ih!” repeated the girl, "TI 
heard him say, ‘Pat In enough, and it will 
make her sleep soundly,” It was a white powder 
he had brought with him,” the maid went on, 
excitedly. ‘'Ob, he makes such a dupe of my 
poor mistress! He has hypnotized her so that 
she is afraid to say that her soul is her own, I 
heard a great deal more that he sald, but I can- 
not tell you now. All I can do is to warn you. 
Go eway from here as quickly as you can. They 
are enemies of yours, both of them.” 

The girl’s words terrified Rhoda, She re- 
called Horace Tempest’s words as he walked 
along the atreet beside her. 

“Take care! beware, girl! You had better 
not make an enemy of me! If you do, you will 
rue the hour! For I can make it very un- 
pleasant for you. Ah, you will be sorry that you 
were ever born.” 

She had made au enemy of him, and now he 
was about to take some terrible revenge upon 
her. She had not time to exchangeanother word 
with the maid, for she hed fled from the room 
as quickly as she had entered {t, and she was left 
alone with her conflicting thoughte. 

The window was open, and she threw the con- 
tents of the glass out on the pavement below. 

She had scarcely set it down, before Mra. Cole 
glided into the room, 

“Ah } you have drunk the lemonade, That's 
right 1!” she added in a triumphant tone. ‘‘ But 
I won’t sit down to talk to you to-night; you 
look sleepy, I should advise you to retire at 
once.” 

Rhoda locked at her steadily, remembering the 
startling words that Katie had whispered in her 
ears. Was this a woman or a fiend incarnate 
she wondered. 

Mre. Cole could not stand the gaze of those 





calm, clear eyes. Turning hastily away, she 
— the room, closing the door softly ‘after 


r. 

Her footsteps had scarcely died away ere hoda 
took down "Sane dark cloak, and hurriedly 
donning {0, together with her hat and veil, she 
gathered her things together, and thrusting them 
into a hand-bag, stole silently as a shadow out 
into the darkened hall, As she paseed the sitting- 
room door «he heatd the eound of volces. 

Horace Tempest wae still there. She distinctly 
heard him say, in a low, subdued voice,— 

“Tt will be an easy matter to place my diamond 
riog under the carpet in her room, morrow, 
when I send the officers of the law to search her 
room, it will be found there.” 

Rhoda stood quite still, trembiing with horror, 
and thanking Heaven that she had escaped the 
fate they had intended for her, 

In the shadow of the vestibule door she saw 
Katie waiting for her, 

“Good-bye, and Heaven bless you, Miss 
Cairn |” she said, holding out her rough, toil- 
worn little hand. 

“ Good-bye, and thank you for the service you 
have rendered me,” she answered, with deep 
feeling. “If we ever meet again, perhaps it msy 
be in my power to repay you,” added Rhoda, the 
tears standing out on her long lashes, 

She little dreamed that the hour would come 
when she would be called upon to remember 
that promike, 

Out of the house she stole, out into the dark- 
ness of the street, 

Whers should she turn? Which way should 
she go! She was alone in the world, with no 
one to go to for advice. Her only thought was 
to get as far as possible from the houee in which 
such a trap had been laid for her, . 

Ib was no easy matter to flit up one street and 
down another in the great sity, to step into the 
shadow of some tall building or door-way, until 
the policeman or some noisy pedestrian passed, 

At last, when faint and almost falling down 
from exhaustion, she ran directly into the arma 
of a policeman who was leisurely passing a corner. 

“ Halloo there, my good girl!” he cried, 
“What are you doing out ab this hour of the 
night!” i 

Trembling plteously, and all unuerved at this 
unexpected encounter, for a moment the girl was 
speechless, 

“Tam trying to find a shelter until to-morrow 
morning, sir,’ she said, ‘Then I shall look for 
work.” 

‘You all tell the same story,” he answered, 
barshly. ‘' Now, lock here, I want you to come 
quietly along to the station-house, and tell the 
inspector just what brings you on this beat. 
Therese been no end of female pickpockets and 
high goings-on on my beat, and I’m going to 
stamp it out, See?” 

“ Oh, indeed, sir, I’m not a criminal!” cried 
Rhoda, ehrinking back from him io horror. 

“You don’t look like one; but atill, you 
women can put on a mighty innocent face when 
occasion calls for it, But Ill take you in, and 
be certain of it.” fp 

Arrested! Brought to the atation! Surely 
be could not mean it! 

"Come along now, my girl,” said the police- 
man, harshly, “Ib won't do any good to make a 
fuss. I've got to do my duty.” 

But Rboda shrunk from him in terror. 

* Don't, don’t, I beseech you!” she cried, 
wringing her hands. “I have done nothing to 
deserve it!” 

But the officer would nob parley with her. He 
grasped her by the arm, and was forcing the 
sobbing girl along, when he was suddenly con- 
fronted by a young man who was passing, and 
who had witnessed the affair. 

“ Policeman,” he said, sternly, “this fa an 
outrage. Why do you.not let that young girl go 
her way In peace ? Why do you moleat ’ $e 

“‘ It’s my duty to run In every girl who walks 
the etreet ad night, wichout a justifiable reason.” 

“Led me be responsible for this young 
woman,” ssid the man. “I believe what she 
told you to be true—that she wants to find a 
place to stop until daybreak, and then she will 
look for work.” 





The cflicer recognised the young man at once, 

“It you will vouch for her,” he eaid, “ why, 
she can go her way, certainly.” 

“I think I'm a t good judge of 
character,” reiurned the young man, “and I see 
nothing in her face to mlstrust. Take her to one 
of the missions near at band, She can certainly 
stay there till morning.” 

The policeman made a low bow, and the 


y man passed on, 

= You bake tavehaghell ve off tin Whaish young 
men in London in your behalf,’ said the police- 
man, after they had passed on, 
furmee, thengh dio tle. tony goanaied tor to 
factor, thoug 6 ly or the 
kind service he had rendered her. 

The matron of the home for friendleas girls 
received the young girl with the kindliness that 
characterised her. 


She assigned her a little cot, and, wretched 
and foot-sore, Rhoda threw herself wpon it and 
sobbed herself to sleep. ’ 

The matron looked at her as she passed 
through the long dormitory on her way to her 


room. 

“She has a sweet face!” she muttered, as she 
turned away; “bub one on which a tragedy is 
written.” ~ 

Rhoda was sittiog In the reception-room when 
the matron passed through it the next morning, 
and she aeked her if there was anything she could 
do for her. 

“If you could only tell me, please, where I 
could find something to do,” she answered. “I 
must find work or—starve |” 

** When do you wish to look for a situation!” 
asked the matron, noting how wan and pale the 
girl looked. 

“This day, this very hour!” cried Rhoda, 


eagerly, 

The matron hesitated, 

“T must first know for what sort of employ- 
ment you are seeking—what you are beat suited 
for. ” 


“JT am suited for nothing,” Rhoda answered, 
despondently. ‘But that must not deter me, 
If one did only the work one was fitted for, three- 
quarters of the world would be idle.”. 

“Would you take » situation as governess if 
one could be found for.you ?” 

She shock her head dejectedly, : 

“{ have not education enqugh,” she replied. 
‘J did not have much opportunity of going to 
school when I was a little girl, and { am suffering 
for it now,” : 

Atter & moment’s pause the matron said, 
thoaghtfally,— 

“ Would you like to try dress-making ?” 

“That's another thing that I know nothicg 
about,” she said, “I was never taught to mend 
or sew. I always got out of it, ther did it 
for me rather than scold me.” . 

‘* Perhaps you would take a position as lady's 
maid,” 

A gasp, a shiver passed over her, Quick 4s 
lightning there flashed before her niind the 
humiliation of three or four maids who bad sc 
companied their mistresses to the Hotel at 
Brighton, and how Ruth Martin and Nina Graves 
had turned up their noses at them becauee they 
had pretty faces, and had dared to pin in a pretty 
ribbon or two In the lace caps they were forced 
to wear on all occasions, 

“ J am afraid I shonldn’s be a success ab that,’ 
she declared, 

“I don’t suppose you would like to be a houre- 
maid,” suggested matron, looking at tbe 
small white hands that lay in the girl’s lap—the 
blue-veined hands that were never destined to 
scour kettles or cleaw floors. “ My dear cbild, 
said the matron, compassionately, “ there is litt!e 
e'se in a great city to do,” 

There was @ pauss—a pause broken present!y 
by Rhoda. ecg 

“Don’t you think that if I could get into one 
of thos: large shops, I could try on cloaks and 
hate without requiring any great amount of know 
ledge of any kind 1” 

The matron looked doubtfal. 

“Tt is nob as easy as you may Imagine, my 
dear, to obtain admiksion into any of those larze 
shops, They have any amount of girls on their 
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books who are waiting eagerly for situatioha— 
persons with whom they are acquainted—~and 
they would stand a better chance than s stranger. 
Besides, I hardly think a situation in a place of 
that kind would be suitable for one so young. 
We will look over the paper and read the adver- 
tisements.” 

She touched a bell, and told the attendant, 
who answered it, to bring in the morning paper. 

“You can look over ft, my child,” said the 
matron. “I will return fn half an hour. By 
that time you will, perhaps, have found something 
that will suit — 

Left alone, Rhoda commenced to look through 
the ' Want” 

All through sixteen columvs of the paper the 
girl’s eyes eagerly ran. She did not find any- 
thiog that she was competent to do, and tears of 
yexation rollsd down her cheeks. 

Suddenly her eyes rested upon an advertise- 
ment which she must have missed in her hurried 
examination of the column, 


“ WanteD,—A few more hands In a ailk-manu- 
factory. No,-—-—— Street. Applicants must 
apply between the hours of nine and ten, this 
AM,” 


Little dreaming of what was to come of It, 
Rhoda decided that this was certainly the only 
position she could dare apply for. 


CHAPTER XVI, 


Tax matron entered presently, and Rhoda 
showed her the advertisement that bad attracted 
her attention, 

‘It might bens well to try that,’ said the 
matron, encoursgiogly. 

She looked after the girl as she went slowly 
down the steps, and shook her head sadly. 

“Poor child! poor child! Last night, when 
she was brought in here from the street, I 
thought her as guileless as a little babe; but to- 
day I saw that———" - She did not finish her sen. 
tence, but gazed sadly out of the window, and 
added to herself, after a pause: “' Heaven help 
young girls thrown on their own resources in 
the great wicked city of London. Nine cases 
<< of ten = el 

eanwhile, ri) of her thoughts 
Po or nn A 
ou C) ab 
after reading the siventheante, she found a 
a of girls waiting to see about the same posi- 
on. 

Again Rhoda was chosen, as were alao the two 
next prettiest girls In the group. 

“‘It is much easier for me to find girls for the 
looms than to replace my type-writer and tele- 
— who leftand gob married yesterday, 
without giving me one hour's notice.” 

Rhoda stepped tremblingly foward. 

“T understand telegrapby,” she said, “and I 
have learned type-writing.” 

‘Well, I declare!” exclaimed the superin- 
tendent. “ Your application is quite timely. I 
will take you until we can secure a more expe- 
rienced person, then we will transfer you to one 
of the looms in the mill.” 

As usual, Rhoda’s lovely face attracted the 
envy of ell the girls in the mill, Toe foreman, 
as well as the clerks in the office, admired her, 
and that was enough to make the girls deteat her, 

Rhoda had secured lodgings iu a hoarding-houre 
where a score of the girls stopped. She shared 
her room with Clara Burton, a very quiet little 
thing, who had been a general favourite with 
the girls up to this time. 

A dozen of the girls had come to Clara, when 
she announced her fotention of aharing her room 
— eye and “st declared eer from that 

oment they ¥ auy girl who took part 
with Rhoda, the beautiful, dark-eyed te ag 

“The fact that she has no friends among you Is 
8 very good reason why I should stand up for 


one. 

“She fe cold and distant,” returned one of 
the girls, quickly, 

She too well with the men to ba jusb 

what she ought to be,” coolly observed another, 





“Yes, and. she Is very mysterious,” declared 
another. “ She does not want to make friends 
with any of us, but to hold aloof from us as much 
aa she cap.” 


Littie Clara Burton did her best to be friendly 
to her beautiful room-mate; but Rhoda was a 
puzzle to her; she could not understand her, 

Her face grew whiter as the days went by, and 
her great dark eyes became more sombre. Long 
after Olara had retired and was dreaming pleasant 
dreams, Rhoda would be pacing the floor, She 
spentevery hour that she could possibly spare 
from her work in writing letters, which she always 
posted herself, 

Once Ciara heard her moan ovt sharply in her 
sleep, and in the clear moolight that filtered {nto 
the room she saw her clasp her hands together, 
while the white lips cried out,— 

“TI have written all over England to find him, 
and tell him, but it is uselese—ueeless. I cannot 
trace him.” 

The words ended fn so deep a sigh that fb 
seemed as though the girl’s heart would break, 

“Ahi she has a lover, Perhaps they have 
quarrelied and he has gone away, and she is 
breaking her heart over it,”” mused Clara. “' That 
is the secret of Rhoda’s gloominess,”’ 

But as each day passed, the sighs which Rhoda 
gave utterance to became more pitiful. Over 
and over again in her sleep Clara would hear 
her murmur,— 

“To was not genuine, and the way matters 
have turned out is all the better for you.” 

“'Yes, there is certainly some lover in the 
background. I wonder why love brings happi- 
= to aome and sorrow to others #” sighed little 

lara, 


Matters were going from bad to worse in the 
factory. The girls gathered together in little 
groups here and there, and looked darkly at 
Rhoda, Even those who ware wont to say “ good 
panel or “ good-morning ” passed her by without 
a wi . 

The comments of the jealous girla became 
louder and deeper as another fortnight dragged 
ite slow length by. Whether Rhoda heard or 
heeded them, they did not care to kuow. The 
beautifal face grew whiter still, and the large 
dark eyes became more pitiful still in their pa- 
thetic terror. 

The girls gathered together one noon hour and 
held a long and excited conversation. 

Rhoda and Clara Burton were eating their 
luncheon at the farther end of the room, quite 
apart by themselves, Clararcould see that some- 

of an unusual order was transpirivg, by the 
girls’ fierce gesticulations and the angry glances 
that were cast upon her companion, who seemed 
oblivious to it all. 

Ab length one of them called Clara to them. 
Tarre wes a whispered conversation, and looking 
mechanically across the table at that moment 
Rhoda saw Clara starp back with « cry of horror. 

“ They are talking about me,” thought Rhoda, 
crushing back a sob, ‘ They want to turn the 
only friend I have from me.’’ 

She finished her simple luncheon fn silence. It 
was scarcely concluded ere she noticed with 
wonder that the girls had formed a group, and 
were marching over in her direction In a body, 

There were fully fifty of them, and Rhoda 
noticed with wonder that the face of every one of 
them was white, set and stern. 

Were thay organizing a strike? she wondered, 
vaguely, That must certainly be it; but they 
had not asked her to = them. Not that she 
would do 20; still, ehe was a fellow-worker 
among them, 6 felt hurt that they should 
ignore her socompletely. To her great surprise, 
they stopped directly in front of her. 

“Rhoda Cairn,” ssid the ringleader, harshly, 
‘'we have something to say to you.” 

‘6 Yes,” she answered, thinking that they had 
reconsidered the matter, and were going to ask 
her to join them, 

Fora moment the girl seemed at a loss to 
know what she had to say, but the angry mur- 
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ang o her corapanfons In the rear nerved her to 
tark. 

* Atter consultation, we have concluded that, 
as respectable girls, we cannot remain in the 
factory another day ifyou are allowed to work 
here. You must leave at once, or we shall do 
80.’ 

For an instant Rhoda was fairly dezed. She 
searcely believed that she had heard aright— 
surely her senses were playing her false, Sho 
sprang to her feeb end confronted the girls, who 
stood, with angry faces, looking at her, 

"Surely you cannob mean what you eay ?” 
she gasped. ‘ What have I done that you should 
<< to me?” 

he ringleader looked at her with withering 
soorn, 

“We do nob consider you a proper companion 
to mingle among us,” returned the girl, stolidly. 
“ We all work for our living in this place, but !f 
we are poor we are honest. Is that plain enough 
for you to uuderstand? If not, I will add thie” 
—and stepping up to the trembling girl’s side, 
she whispered a few sharp words in her ear— 
words that made Rhoda recoil as though they 
had been thruste of a knife that cut tc her 
heart, 

With a pliteous ery she sunk on ber knees, 
covering her death-white face with her trembling 
hands. 

“Tt remains with you to deny or affirm our 
accusation,” went on the girl, harshly. ‘‘ What 
have you to say to our charge, Rhoda, fs it true 
or false?” 

There was no answer, sive the heartrending 
sobs of the girl cowering before them in such 
abject misery—surely the most pitiful a human 
heart ever knew. 

“You see ahe cannot deny it,"’ erled the ring- 
leader, turning triumphantly to her co:mpantons. 
*T assured you all that I was certain before I 
advised this step, We may well look upon her 
with scorn ; she fs not worthy to breathe the 
same air with us!” 

Rhoda rose slowly to her feet, 

“May Heaven forgive you for that remark,” 
she said, sorrowfully, with a quivering voles, “ for 
I never can! You all do me a great injustice. 
The time may come when you wil! remember my 
words, and be sorry that you helped to crush atill 
more an already breaking heart. You send me 
out to face the cold and bitter world without one 
word of regret |” 

There was no anewer from the lips of any of 
the fifty girle who stood behind their leader, 
watchiog Rhoda with cold, set faces and averted 
eyes. 

“Clara!” she cried, holding out her hands to 
the girl who had always been so faithful to her, 
“have they turned you agairst me, too? Have 
you no word to say to me, in this the hour of 
my greatest sorrow }" 

The girl ehe addreased drooped her head and 
turned away. 

“T am answered,” sobbed Rhoda. Heaven 
help me, the whole world is againet me!” 

With unsteady steps she groped her way toward 
the door. A silence like that of death reigned 
throughout the great work-room, 

Not one kind hand attempted to stay her ; not 
one friendly voice whiepered, as she passed the 
Jong line of girls, ‘' Heaven pity and protect 

‘ou.’ 

She reached the door, opened it, passed out, 
and it swung to after her, shutting her from 
their view for ever, 

The girls looked at one another, a feeling that 
was half shame for-what they had done stealing 
into their hearts; but no power on earth could 
have made them admit {b. 

Clara Burton was the only one who gave eigns 
of visible emotion. 

** Oh, girls, 1b was cruel, cruel !’’ she sobbed. 
**T shall never forget this scene as long as I live! 
Rhoda Cairn might have been a plaything of 
unkind fate, but in her heart I know that she Is 
more sinned against than sinning.” 

"*Don’t be chicken-hearted, Clara Burton,” 
cried a score of girlsin chorue. “Tu is our duty 
to show ple of that‘kind that we honest 
working-gicis will not endure their presence 
among us, They are of one class, we are of 
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another, The sooner they understand that the 
better }” 

“But what will become of the poor crea- 
ture?” sobbed Clara. 

Her companions shrugged their shoulders, 

‘*Girle,” said C.ara, throwing off her apron, 
“J am sorry for the part | took in persecuting 
poor, hapless Rhoda Cairn, I -will follow and 
defend her, and share with her all I have in her 
hour of need !” 


a 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Bar fainting with grief and pain, Rhoda 
rusbed out into the street. 

The sun was shining bright and warm, but It 
seemed to the girl that the whole earth was dark 
and gloomy. 

Where should she go? Which way should she 
turn? She would not go back to the little lodging- 
house for her few belongings ; she never wanted 
to see Itagain. Let them do what they would 
wich her few belongings. The little money that 
was hers, she happexed to have In the pocket of 
her dress. 

‘** Kenward |” she murmured, ‘I cannot go to 
you in this hour of my deepest woe |!” 

She drew her veil down over her face, and the 
pwesere-by did not see the tears that rolled lke 
rain down her white, despairing face, It mattered 
little to her which way she went. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of a voice just 
abead of her—a voice that eent a thrill to her 
heart. 

‘* Heaven pity me!” she gasped ; "it is Ken- 
ward Monk |” 

He was bidding good-bye to a companion at the 
corner, 

The nex) moment he had sprang into an 
omnibus, With a smothered cry, Rhoda sprang 

alter him, She must eee him, she must speak to 
him ! 

The ’bus was crowded. He was on the top. 
There was no way of speaking tohim. She must 
ride in the ’bus as far as he did, and when he 
alighted she must follow. him. When he came 
down, be was accompanied by a young and lovely 
girl. 

Toe sight made the blood turn cold in her 
veins, Light, airy, gay as of yore he was, all un- 
conscious of the misery he had brought to a 
human heart. He had wrecked her life, 

Rhoda's heart swelled with bitter anguish. 

Toey alighted ab the corner of a fashionable 
street, and he took her arm and bent lovingly 
over her. She wa; some rich man’s daughter. 
Rhoda, who followed in their footeteps, was sure 
of that, 

They entered a handsome, brown-stone house 
midway up the street. The veiled, dark-robed 
little igure passed op, and stood at the end of 
the street until he should reappear. Scores of 
pedestrians passed as the hours rolled on, 

The dark robed figure attracted little attention, 
Those who did cast their eyes in her direction 
thought she was waiting to bail an omnibus, and 
paid no further heed to her, 

The sun went down and the darkness of 
night crept up, «till Kenward Monk did not 
reappear. She knew he had stopped there to 
dine. Tired and cold and hungry, she felt as 
though she could lie down on the cold pavement 
and die there. 

Up and down past the house she paced under 
cover of the darkness, As she paced slowly to the 
other end of the atreet, a carriage stopped before 
the house she was so intently watching. 

Before she could reach a place where she 
could get a full view, Kenward Monk, with one 
or two others—she could not tell whether they 
were men or women—van lightly down the steps 
and entered the vebicle, which rolled rapid'y 


away. 
“I have missed him!" sobbed Rhoda. 

‘* Heaven help me!” 

She wrung her hands in the wildest despair. 

There was no other course to pursue but to 
watch the house every nighb. He would besure 
to call again soon, for he muab be in love with the 
beautifal girl whom he escorted from the ’bus to 
the house, 





Rhoda had had oue adventure by being alone 
on the stréet at night, and she feared snother. 
She remembered that there was a lodging: houre 
near the factory, and she had often passed it 
while on her way from work. There she could 
find shelter for a day at least, until she was able 
to decide upon ber future course. 

The woman who kept the lodging house looked 
abt her curiously as she applied for lodgings so 
late at night. Pub as Rhoda seemed to have 
money, the womau did not refuse to take her 
in, 


All night long, until the grey dawn, Rhoda 
paced the floor, 

What wae she to do with her life? The future 
looked dark and hopeless to her, and bappiness 
seemed a long way «ff. She bad never meant to 
do anything wrong. Why was Heaven ;unolsh- 
ing her so cruelly ? 

There was one who saw her enter the house 
who noted it with an exclamation of wonder, 
and that one was Belle Andrews, who lived next 
door, 

**Aha!” ashe cried to herself, ‘ Horace 
Tempest swears that he does not know her where- 
abouts, Bat we shall eee, If he visits her 
there, I will take such a revenge upon them that 
neither of them will soon forget!” 

Oa the morrow, Rhoda was so fll that she 
could not leave the little room to which she had 
come for temporary shelter, 

The woman who kept the place took a great 
interest in her. 

“You won't be fit to go out to work much 
longer,” she said. “ Why don’t you try to get 
some work that you can do at home?” 

“T do not know what to look for,” sobbed 
Rhoda. 

* Why, there’s lots of things; making neck- 
ties, embroidering dollies, crocheting little stock- 
ings and shoes for the shops, There is any 
amount of such work, Why, three of the girls 
who live here make a nice living for themselves 
in that way.” 

‘*IT should only be too glad to get something 
of that kind to do,” said Rhoda, 

The next day the landlady introduced her new 
boarder to the other girls, and the result was 
that they soon found indoor employment for 


a 

Bat every night, as svon as dusk had fallen, 
Rhoda took up her lonely vigil before the house 
Kenward Monk had visited. 

Iu her anxiety ahe did not notice that ahe had 
been observed from an upper wiodow by the 
mistress of the house, One night she found her- 
self suddenly confronted by that lady. 

‘“What sre you doing here?” she asked, 
grasping her by the shoulder, “ Speak at once!” 

For a moment Rhoda was so taken aback that 
she could not utter a sound, 

“Answer me at once, or I will have you 
arrested |” repeated the lady. 

Rhcda hung down her head. 

“T must and will know!” cried the lady, piri- 
leesly. “ Are you watching for the butler or any 
of the servants?” . 

The young girl lifted her head as proudly as 
any young queen might have done, She re- 
membered those weeks at Biighton, during 
which she had been considered the equal of the 
wealthiest girl there, 

“No, madam!” she answered, sharply, ‘I 
was not waiting for any of your servants to 
appear, but for one of your guests,” 

The lady gave a little gasp ; but in an Inatant 
she recovered herself, 

“A guest!” she repeateg “Of whom age 
you speaking ?” 

“Mr. Kenward Monk,” replied Rhoda gasping 
the words out brokenly, the tears falling like rain 
down her face, 

** Come inside,” said the lady, draw her 
hurriedly iato the hall-way, lest she should 
create a scene. “Now,” she sald, standing 
before the girl with folded arms, ‘‘let me hear 
ali about this matter, You must speak the 
troth, or I will certainly force it from you.” 

“Tt would ill become me to sp2ak anything but 
the truth,” responded Rhods. “Kenward Monk 
comes here to see some beautiful youug og who 
lives in this house. But this must not He 





one Sateen 
nc HMR kn No binds man to 


woman : 
" Surely he is nob your—your—husbeni >” 
exclaimed the excitedly, E 
“He—he should have been,” Rhoda, 


terrible rmistake,” she continued, wrlighig her 


ae, 
Toe lady, who did not know her story, mistook 
the meaning of her worde, and breathed more 


freely. 

Quick as thonght she had decided upon her 
course of action, 

“I wish to make an appointment with you,” 
she said, ‘‘to talk over this matter, Can you 
come here to-morrow } ° 

“No,” ssid Rhode. ‘* I shall-be too busy. I 
have some work from one of the shops, that will 
keep me engaged,” ~ 

‘* Perhaps I can assist you so that if will not 
be necessary for you to work so hard, Sull, if 
to-morrow is inconvenient, come in the evening.” 

She was about to add, “ I pity you,” but thers 
was something in the girl’s face that forbad her 


pl . 

The lady watched her curlously until she waa 
out of sight. Then, with a sigh of relief, she 
walked slowly up the grand stalrease to ber 

oir, 

A young and lovely girl was reclining on 
<a turning over the leaves of a photograph 
album. 

“ Well, did you find out what is the matter 
with the girl 9? she asked. 

“Yer,” said the elder woman. *' And you 
would never what it was,” 

* Pardon me; but I shall not even try,’’ zald 
the young girl, indolently, “for the simple 
reason that it would be too much of an effort for 
mi ” 


6. 

“T will tell you,” sald the lady, drawing up > 
chair ; ‘and I want you to pay the strictest 
attention, Mabel. 

“The subject will not interest me mamma,” 
returned the young girl, turning over the leaves. 

“ Bat it will interest you,” returned the otber, 
“when Etell you that it concerns your new lover 
handsome Kenward Monk.” 

She was guite right. The album fell to the 
floor with a crash, 4 

“It appears,” sald Mra, Drummond, “' that 
pecs es ee some kind of an 

trigue with a = but very pretty shop-girl. [ 
think ahe must be a shop girl” 

**I shall write tohim at once never to cross 
this threshold again!” cried the young git, 
indignantly. p 

“You will do nothiog of the kind,” replied 
her mother. ‘Sit down and listen tome, A!l 
young men sre wild, and you must not take a 
man to task for what he has done before he kuew 
you, Shut your eyes to it, and never bring it up 
to him. Pretend you don’s know anything 
about his past. That's always safest. If be 
thinks you do know about his past life, be wi!! 
be reckles?, and thiok he doesn’t need to care.” 

‘* About this girl, mamma—who Js she?” *he 


a very pretty young ereature,” was the 
reply. 

er mother paused a moment, determined 10: 
to tell her daughter all. 

I will see that she is removed at once frou 
your path,” she said, ‘until Kenward pro- 
poses to you and is out of her power, then she 
eavnot do any mischiet.” 
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“ But how ean jou do it, mamma?” Mrs. C. : * Doctor, you were at the last iliness 5 

She is poor, and hae got to work for her | of my eldest boy?” Doctor: “Yes.” Mrs. EPPS S COCOA 


living,” cried Mra, Drummond. “TI will send 
her out in the country fora few monthe. Dun’s 
you trouble yourself about this matter,” cried 
per mother, “ Laavealltoms More than one 
mother has this to contend with.” . 

A silence then ensued between the Intriguing 
mother and davghter. 

“It would never do for handsome Kenward 
Mouk to slip through our fingers. How strange 
io wae,” she went on, ‘*that I should read in 
the paper, on the very day you met him, that be 
had been left a fortune by an old uncle who had 
dieé, You must never so much as mention to 
him that you know about it, Mabel.” 

‘He will be sure to know all about it, 
mamma,” = Mabel, ‘‘ for he eaw the identical 
paper on the drawipg-rocm table, the next 
afternoon, when he called, and that paragraph 
waz marked, too,” 


(To be continued.) 








FACETLZ. 
“ WHERE was Charte signed 1” asked a 


teacher, 
answer, 

* WELL, e, dear, what do you think of 
my new hat?” “I—ZI wish I knew.” “ Koew 
what?” “ What Iam expected to think.” 

Mrs. Brapp (boastingly): “You know, we 
have an opera box.” Mrs, Crabb; ‘‘ How nice! 
And how mapy tunes does it play ?"” 

“My wife bad a good cry last night,” “ What 
atou'?” “She told me to guess what she had 
bought me for a birthday present, and I 
guessed,” 

Lirtte Grau: “ Papa, Dick found a horseshoe, 
and I found a four-leaved clover. Which of us 
ia the luckiest 1” Practical Pa: “Dick is, 
Horseshoes are worth money.” 

Tue Vicar: “TI suppose you've a large family 
to support, Mra, Dove?” Mrs. Dove: "I have, 
sir ; and if they didn’t all earn their own living 
I couldn’t manage it.” 

Hewitt: “ Who is that terribly ugly woman?” 
Jewett: “That's my wife.” Hewitt: '* You 
haven’o looked to see which one I mean.” 
Jewett : “I don’t need to.” 

“Tp like Brown better if he didn’t always 
laugh at his own jokes.” ‘‘He doeen’t H:» 
laughs ad you fellows who are fools enough to 
lis'eo to them.” 

Hypatia Rotanpd (to the Browns’ parlour- 
m aid): “Call me @ hansom, please,” Oadby: 

‘i'm going your way, Miss Roland. We might 
go together.” Mies Roland: “Two haceoms, 
please |” . 

Mistress: ‘‘Mary, you didn’t half dust the 
frontroom, I was in there just now, and I conid 
write my name on the mantelpiece.” Domestic : 

“Ah, mem, what a thiog it do be to have an 
eddication 1” 

Cusmist’s Assistant: “Great Scott! I've 
kept than woman waiting three-quarters of an 
hour, Forgot all aboat her presciiption.” 
Chemist: ‘ You'll have to charge her a good 
ti ff price, so that she'll thizk you had a lot of 
trouble making it up.” 

Uscitge Nicuoias: “So your “ee Mary gave 
you that ules horse and cart, your aunis 
make such nice presente?” Freddy : “No; but | 
‘hn, you know, Aunt Mary is my godmot her.” 

* Ab, I had forgotten that!” “And I am 
afraid you have forgotten that you are my god- 
father!” 

Sue was a Sunday-school teacher, and tried to 
make every one good, Oae Sunday afternoon 
she espied a lot of urchins going baihicg, and 
the teckled them.. " Dy you know where little 
boye go to who bathe on Sundays?” sald she. 
“ Yea,” replied one little urebia, blacker than ail 
the reat, “it’s further up the canal side; bur 
you can’t go, ‘cos gals aln’s allowed there,” 


" Please, sir, at the bottom,” was the 





C: “You also tended profeasiovally my first 
ey who died?’ eater : “Yes.” Mrs. 

C.: © Well, my second husband is — ana | 
would like you to see him through, 

Von Bromer (bumping up Coca Twicken- 
ham): “ Hallo, old man. Congratulations. J 
hear there is a new arrival at nue house!” 
Twickenbam: “Yes.” Von Blumer: “Then I 
su; pre I'll have to take a drink with you?” 
Twickenham (sadly): ‘ Take two drioks,” 


Axtuur (reading): “Hallo! I see Archibald 
Giumbleson, the millionsire, slipped while step- 
ping from a train this mornirg. and severely 
sprained one of his ankles.’ Henry : “ Well, 
good-bye,” Arthur: “ Where are you going in 
such a beastly hurry?” Henry: “To ask 
Grumbleson for his daughter.” 


Purotocrarner: “There goes Rummer, con- 
found him! He owes me for a dozen pictures.” 
eon “Why don’t you get square with him 

ting up one of his photos, labelled, ‘ Not 
sun tect® Photographer : “ H'm ! that wouldn't 
hurt him at all. The pictures don't look a bit 
like him.” 

Rovuntoun ; “ What success did you have with 
your play on the road?” Hamlet Hiccough : ‘' By 
my balidom, dear boy, hast not heard?! Why, 
every performance was a souvenir performance !” 
Rountoun: “ You don’t say 1” Hiccough: “ Ay, 
marry! Dost see this black eye, this broken 
proboscis, these bumps upon my intelligent 
cranium? They are the souvenirs ! 

A SERVANT-GIRL was sent to a certain book 
maker at Leicester to take her master’s selections 
for arace. Toe girl asked the bookmaker if she 
were to put a sbililog on a horee and it won, how 
much she would get. ‘“‘If the horse started at 
twenty to one,” he answered, ‘you would get 
twenty-one shill back ; if at ten to one, 
eleven shillings 3; if at five to one, six shil- 
lings back.” ‘* Bat, "aupponing,’ * asked the ser- iz 
vant, “the horse started at one o'clock 1” 

Founnmman: ‘*Now, there’s your husband 
coming, Mra. Candor, Let’s make a little sur- 
prise for him. Mrs. Funniman and I wil! hide 
behind the curtains here, and you tell him that 
your expected guests haven’t come, then we'll | 
atep oud and surprise bim. Enter Mr, Cardor, 
Mre. Candor (obeying order): “ Well, Jobo, our 
expected guests have dieappointed us, Mr, and 
Mrs, Fanvimen, baveu’s come.” Mr, Candor | 
(heartily): “' Thank heaven !” } 

Epity: ‘* There is one thing in particular that 
I like Mr, Tactin for, He fe so frank, you 
know. He slwsys te))s me of my faults without 
the least hesitation. That was the agreement I 
caused him to make.” Bertha: ‘‘ And you mean 
to say that you do not get angry with him?” 
Edith: ‘ Never.” Bertha: ‘* Tell me some o 
the faulte he has found in you.” Edith: ‘Ob, 
he haen’t found any yet. When I ask him to 
name them he always says thao I am faultless.” 
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LADIES’ APIOL AND STEEL PILLS. 


A Fresxcu REMEDY FoR ALL IRREGULARITIES. 


Penn al, Bitter A le, and Pill Cochiss, 
Supergeding yroye’ oo agoom Apple, 
Obtainable only from MARTIN, Pharmaceutical 
Chem: 


ist, Southampton. 





DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures Instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “ KE.” 
Lap,, HuppsesrisiD, for free saropler, 


Kapvuring, 
with name of nearest agent. 








PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 

ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 
f Steel, Pennyroyal, , 7 


Composed o 
Bitter Apple, Al Pilcochia La 
and o P Drags om & 
only to Dr. Brown. 
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Have no equal. 
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It works at great 3} 
machines, therefore does not require 
No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the oid- 

fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or c:arse materials qaually as 
Sent Carriage Paid for 4s. 64. ; two for 8s, 6d. 
ls. por picket. Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, cr call and see th e 
Machines at work. Address— 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Patented No. 45157. 
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HIS Machine does work which will bear comparison with that of ot! 
machines costing higher prices. warey made of metal, with steel and 
lt has no complication like other 


be learnt, No winding of bobbins. 


Extra Needles, 6d. 


34 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTIOS: MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prince AND Priscess Canaries oF DENMARK 
hope te return to Eogland at the end of May. 


Ir is stated that every Court {in Europe except 
those of Eogland and Italy has an ambassador at 
the Vatican, x 


THeRe are rumours that Prince. Alfred of 
Coburg is among the suitors of the young Queen 
of Holland, whose marrisge cannot now be 
delayed much longer, 


Taz Dake and Duchess of York will go to 
Copenhagen at Easter, for the celebration of 
King, Christian’s eightieth birthday, and to 
attend the wedding of Prince Christian and the 
Duchess Alexandrina of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 


Ir {fe probable that the Prince of Wales will 
go for # cruise in she iterranean..io Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild’s yacht Roma (which is 
now at Palermo) during his stay at Cannes, 
where His Royal Highoess, however, will not 
arrive, according to his present plans, until quite 
the end of February, 


Tue Empress Dowager of Russia bas taken up 
her residence at the Anitechow Palace, in Sr. 
Petereburg, with the Grand Duke Michael and 
the Grand Duchess Olga, until the beginning of 
March, when they are all going to Copenhagen, 
on a visit to the King and Q.een of Denmark, to 
meet the Princess of Wales. 

Tue coronation of Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, which ia to take place in September, 
is going to be a very big function indeed. It is 
believed that co less illustrious personages than 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will represent 
the Queen. 

THE Queen has returned to Windsor Castle for 
@ stay of three weeks before going to the Riviera. 
According to present srrangements, the Queen 
aud Princess Beatrice and Princess Louis of 
Battenberg are to embark at Portsmouth Har- 
bour for Cherbourg on board the Victoria and 
Albert on Taeaday, March 8th, and the Royal 
party will arrive at Cimicz about five o’clock in 
the afternoon of Thursday the 10th. 

THE Prince of Wales intends to pay a visit to 
Lord and Lady Gerard, and it will, it is said, be 
made at Garswood, their place in Lancashire, 
and not at Eastwell, with which even in its 
altered and improved aspect the Prince is quite 
familiar, His Royal Highness during hie visit, 
which is mot likely to take place until the spring, 
will inspect the Lancashire Hussars Yeomanry 
Cavalry, under Lord Gerard, 

Tue King and Q seen of Denmark are expected 
fa the spring at Cannes on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland, and Prince Christian of 
Denmark will go to Cannes next month fn order 
to see his flancée It is expected that the marriage 
of Prince Christian of Denmark to the Duchess 
Alexandrine of Mecklenburg-Schwerin will take 
place in April, but the exact date has not yet 
been settled, The ceremony is to be as quiet ae 
possible, as the bride {s still In mourniog for her 
father. 

Covart chaplains, when they preach before the 
German Emperor, must condense their sermons 
so that they can be delivered in fifteen minutes, 
Long sermons, he says, make him weary, 

Tue death is announced of Lord Sackville 
Arthur Cecil, half-brother of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, 


A new and curious kind of racing will shortly 
be inaugurated in Russia, in which reindeor 
instead of horses are to take the principal part, 
A special course has been prepared for the pur- 
pose at the cost of one of the merchant princes 
of St. Petersburg, who has also engaged the 
services of a tribe of Semoids to direct the pro- 
coodings, A large sum of money will bs offered 
as prize to the man whose reindeer comes in 
firat. Should the races prove a success, a 
‘frennodroms” will probably be erected on the 
banks of the Neva, and the Russians are already 
looking forward with pleasure to the thought of 
fiyiag over the suow like the wind in their 
a'e Igex, 





Loxpon funerals cost. ovar £1,000,000 
annually. 

Tae Post Office makes £4,000 a year by un- 
claimed money orders. 

Lonpon has over 500 railway stations. These 
figures do not include freight stations. 

Tr takes 72,000 tons of paper to make the post- 
cards used in the Uvited Kingdom each year,- 

Tes huge guns of modern navies can only be 
fired about 76 times, after which they are 
worn out, 

Ir requires four years and four months for a 
ray of light to reach us from the nearest star, 
and yet light travels at the rate of 186,330 miles 
in a sécond, At this rate a first-class express 
train, ruoning at the speed of thirty-seven miles 
an hour, would require a continuous run of 
75 000,000 of years to reach Alpha Centauri. It 
would take 250,000,000 of years for a cannon ball 
travelling at the usual speed of such projectiles 
to reach this same point, which is our nearest 
star neighbour. 





GEMS. 


Wonps are not arrows, but they fiy farther. 

It is always best to avoid controversy with two 
kinds of people ; thoee who eannot understand 
you and those who will not, 

Scepticism is not an end, but a is as 
the decay of old ways of believing, and pre- 
paration afar off for new, wider and better. 

Tus best of our giad days sometimes come 
quickly following the most sorrowful, juet as 
mist and storm are often succeeded by the clear 
shining after the rain. Noone can be sure that 
to-morrow will be beautifal, but he can hope so, 
and there isa pleasure In looking for streaks of 
light io our sunsets which we should not deny 
ourselves, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—ae 


Oranczt SHontcaks.—Mix as for biscuits and 
bake the shortcake in a thin, round tia, Split 
the cake while hot and butter well; remove the 
skin and slice the oranges crosswise, removing all 
seeds, and place the slices between the layers and 
on top, being generous with both oranges and 
suger. Serve with whipped cream. 

Bexap Porrs —Have some bread dough ready 
for the oven, anggome hot lard in a deep kettle ; 
pull some of the dough quite thin, and cub it 
two or three iuches in length ; as these pieces 
are cut, drop them in the lard and fry like dough- 
nuts. These may be eaten hot like blecuit, or 
served in a vegetable dish with a dressing of hot 
cream, seasoned with pepper and salt. 

CHocouaTE CANELLOUS.—Mix two ounces of 
geated chocolate with four ounces of finely sifted 
sugar and a dessertepoonfal of fivur, add the 
beaten white of an egg to make.a paste ; roll out 
pieces about the size of a walout very thinly and 

lace on # buttered tin and bake in a moderately 
hot oven ten or fifteen minutes, While they are 
still warm, turn them over a ruler to shape them 
and put aside on a sieve to dry. * 

Ovster Omenet. — Pat twenty-five nice fat 
oysters into a saucepan over a moderate fire and 
cook slowly until the gtlls are thoroughly curled; 
drain, savivg the Jiquor, Put atablespoonfal o7 
butter and one of fluurina ; measure 
the liquor, add sufficient miik to make 4 half 
pint. Stir until boiliog, add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper and the oysters, Stand 
over hot water while you make a plain omelet, 
using six eggs with the proper proportion 
otwater and butter. Turn the omelet ou to a 
good-sized hot meat dish, and pour overit the 
oyster sauce and serve ab once, 





Osun the largest. and -tichest cox. 
mines in the world. 

Germany has twenty-one universiliss, with 
1.920 professors and 26 700 students. 


Moscow's orphan asylum, founded. by Cathe- 
rine IL, is supported by a tax on playing cards, 

Frove thrown upon burning paraffia will in. 
stantly extinguish it. We 

THe value of bcycle exports from Great 
Britain, whole or in portions, was last. year 
£1 500,000, 

A rLowerine plant is said to abstract from the 
soil two hundred times its own weight in water 
during its Jife. 

THe number of unmanied women in England 
and Wales exceeds the number of unmarried men 
by nearly 200,000. 

Nats, it is said, may be driven into hard 
wood without bending if. they are first dipped in 
lard or oll, 

Keys of bronze and iron have been found ix 
Greece and Italy dating from at least the seventh 
century before Christ, 

Punses made of the skin of the frog are in 

+ favour with Parisian ladies. This kind of 
ther is extremely thin, yet very durable. 

Some of the towns in the north of England 
have their water-pipes mode of glares, protected 
with an asphalte coveriog to prevent fracture. 

A Lonpon mechanic bas b’en granted a patent 
on & sewing-needie mate with the centre and ese- 
end flat, the rest.of the needle being round, 

An old Roman tub-well has been discovered ai 


Silchester, Itisinacomparatively atate of 
preservation, though sixteen hundred years have 
elapsed since it was made. 


Berore rain snails crawl upon leaves, If the 
rain is going to be light they lie on the outside 
of the leaf ; if long and heavy, they get on the 
under side. 

Rats have been known to feed on land-crabs, 
They drag the latter into their boles, and, biting 
off their legs and claws, render them helpless, 
and an easy prey. 

Prants growing near the sea have thicker 
leaves than those growing inland, Apparently 


the eoa-salb Is cause of this phenomenon, a: 
plants caltivated in artificially salted soil produce 
thicker leaves, 


THERES are no prisons in Iceland, and there 
are not even any police in that country. 
Locks or bolts on the doors are unknown there. 
The history of Iceland for one thousand years 
records no more than two thefts, 

A wew method of preventing the c:cape of 
smoke from furnaces has been devised by a 
Glasgow inventor, <A door of peculiar construc- 
tion causes the smoke to whirl in eddies until it 
is consumed. 

Ix Holland 1 woman fs a secondary considera - 
tion—and a poor consideration at that, No 
Dutch gentleman when walking on the pavement 
will move out of his way fora lady, latter 
turns out invariably, however muddy or danger- 
ous the street. 

Tue closing of the leaves of planta as the eve- 
ning comes on was at first supposed by botanists 
to be due to the difference in temperature; but 
on transplanting the plants into a hothouee it 
was found that the ssme phenomenon occurred, 
the leaves closing at sunset, ‘ 

A WELL KNOWN physician says that Stan’ey the 
explorer owes the fact that ne has survivei the 
moet dangerous of bis African trips to his having 
submitted five times toa transfusion of African 
blood into his veins, which is beifeved in Afr'ca 
to bea great aid to scclimatisation,. — 

JaPan ta ret” 4 headway in the 
manufacturing worl t fsa strange fact that 
it fs now manufacturing modern war material for 
the use of Western nations. Six big guas turned 


out at the Japanese Government arsenal at 


Osaka were supplied to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0, &.—A lawyer will tell you the cost. 

Op Reapsr.-—It is payable by the tenant. 

Lan. —Yellow is the Imperial colour in China, 

R. W.—The tenant is liable for the water rent. 

Bos,—There fs no record so far aa we are aware. 

8. O.—He must give it back to you om demand, 

8. B.—Of the author ; we do not give addresses, 

A. 0.—He would have to pay the amount owing. 

Mro.—It may be delivered either by post or band. 

QuzxisT.—As a rule, those old bills have little value, 

Praycorr.—Bir Henry Irving's birth name was Brod. 
ribb. 


Sam —Marry in the name by which you have been 
known. 

0. B.—Banns of marriage stand 
months. 

Lucrt.a.—She would not be entitled to any particular 
position, 

A. K.—‘ Beauchamp” fs pronounced as if spelt 
* Beacham.” 

Barnana.—Cold cream is a good remedy for the wind- 
burned skin, 

Anraur —You cannot compel your employer to gtve 
you # character, 

Bauts.—It will be for the judge to say whether he 
applies it or not, 

E. B.—It could not be done without removing it 
from the bassinet, 

Ratre --The Tay 
Desember 28th, 1879, 

8. T.—Yon can inspect a copy of the will on applica- 
tion at Somerset House. 

NatTuasien —No, we are notaware of any book giving 
the information you deatre. 


8. D —Oalf's foot jelly, tripe, and rice are the articles 
of food most easily sted. 


good for three 


Bridge was blown down on 


Constant eae Britain is composed of | 


England, Scotland, and W: 


EsTaer.—Sometimes dealers have a call for them and 
thoy command a small premium. 

Veny Trovsiep.—There is no effectual cure except 
knocking off stimulants ta altogether. 


C. K.—The claim to be the firat people to 
have discovered coal in the year 1049. 


Surreaen.—Saturate a part of your handkerchief 
with camphor and snuff it vigorously. 


P. W.—You must not keep poultry insuch a way that 
they become a nuisance to your neighbours. 

Arxious To _ Ksow.—The dog must be proved to have 
bitten other persons to make owner responsible. 


arery.—It would be impertinence to address a card 
to a TON lady without putting *‘ Miss” before her 
nao 

Gussaaale dramatic vogees cannot charge for 
a to a performance without first obtaining a 
icense, 


A. G.--If it ia known that he has broken faith with 
jen he will not be received into any public 
8 “ 


A. K ---Scotland and Ireland are parts of the United 
Kingdom, and have the same rights of representation 
anc covernment. 


Eriquatts.—Each individual when leaving expresses 
verbally his or her thanks for the evening's enjoyment 
wo the host and hostess. 

Otiva.—Rub the tunic with water containing a little 


oxalic acid, then with a plece of red flannel; pipecilay 
or branes kt weoaie wae seg 


F, §8.—If on terms, you may send two carda, 
ous to father and m , the other to daughter, both 
tu envelope addressed to father. 


Leosarp.—The Scots Greys are exclusively mounted 
on grey horses, but they take their name from the 
colour of the uniform they first wore, 


N.—It is quite a common nowadays for 
Bois Beret found in Presb: pulpits, and 
Presbyterian in Episcopalian ch 


Lovatist.—Queen Victoria. is oe Queen of 
Eogland, Scotland, and Ireland, Maat Empress of India 
aud Queen of all the British colonies as well, 


Hovsewirs.—For gravies or for stock for soups, the 
neck piece is very good and. inex ve, while the 
re or foreleg lag is good for soups or for atewlng. © 


D.—The sons of peers are styled lords ‘' by 
oonteng Two brothers, sons of a duke, ther¢ fore, 
may be called lords, but they are not such by title. 


DovstroL —Those deer” would be corisidered 
Proper, sithough one so often hears the word deers in 
auch a that it y excites comment. 

Sc Ross ~-When an t to marry bas been 


broken by mutual consent, the strict etiquette is that 
all letters and presents should be mutually returned. 





D. L.—Sometimes a voyage to Australia is prescribed. 
We do not, however, give medical advice. e advice 
ofa physician after consultation ahould alone be, taken. 


Pozzuep,— When a marriage take place before s 
on nr Bt no ogre ger ote allowed. The cere- 
ony © enterin 
ae — g an agreement to be 
Oveiovs Ovx.—Covent Garden is a corruption of 
Couvent Garden, the ground having been anciently the 
— garden of a great religious. house situated 
1 
Puzzixp.—The Romans crowned their great men with 
the laurel, an evergreen, and we award the lanrel to the 
best ange of the passing gf egg in the pbape cf a 
ot £300 eyenr; hence the phrase “ Poct 


A. 0.—'‘ Tommy Atkins” bas become the magn «we 
of the British soldier from the -_ that the 
forms uved tn go Army have name * Feomes 
be re PAE eer oy printed to indicate peng the user should 


Avics.—You can get the flavour by tying a teaspoon- 
ful of parsley seed in a piece of muslin ; “ott it in the 
wate? with which the sauce is to be made, and if you 
can get a few spinach leaves, chop them up finely and 
stir them iu the sauce, 


I REMEMBER 


I nanwemeBer, I remember 

The girl I hoped to wig 
6 roses that were in her cheeks ; 

The dimples tn her chin 

Each little witching lock that hung 
Above her long-lashed eyes, 

And how, when seated at ber alde, 
I never wished to rise. 


I remember, I remember 
How constant was my love, 
And how it made all things more fair 
Around me and above, 
To flowers gave a sweeter smell, 
To airs a softer touch, 
So that { used at times to think 
It blest me ever much. 


I pe I remember 
w seldom, efter all, 
Sian werds as ety ay ear 
er pretty 
I used to wonder, silly boy, 
Why she would Ape ait 


I 
With eyes that aad for it 





The looks I longed to see ; 
But I have given my love to one 
Who gave her love to me. 


Farenpiess.—No assisted passages are given, but 
there is always a steady demand for capable young 
women in domestic service, so that you should not have 
to watt. long efcer,arrival before finding yourself suited 
with a place. 


Lavrnxunce.—“ Egoiets” is the name given in pbilo- 
sophy to those metaphysicians who profess to be sure 
be mene but thetr own existence. An ‘ egotist” is 

& person whose vanity fa shown by the frequent repeti- 
tion of the first personal pronoun (in Latin ego) in oon- 
versation or writing. 

Frorexce.—You may remove dandruff by washing 
hair ccoaatonally with water containing a little borax, 
= making a pared with one ounce three 

ot shrenton, sam into hair at night and washing cff 
i ie moratog of cour I is impossible to have a 


8. sorpen you Pema a gm ca 


sublimate (a beg abes a vy he gant ‘rom chernaist, and mix 
it in water, to wash all wood work, crevices 
the aes Ualigoeh to bark tet will aconreaiy 


where insects 
clear out both insects and eggs ; carbolic 
cue glass to twenty, will do it also. 
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fort the Monthly Pee aceding Christmas Part, is 


+ Shillings and Zightpence, post- 
Aut Back Numpens, Parts and Votumes are ip 
pil ond many be bok eelunee Dieeealionn. 


NOTICE.—Part 441, is Now Ready, 5g Sixpence, 
post free, Bightpence. Also Vol +» bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tax INDEX to Vou. LXIX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


Au. Lerrers To BE ADDREssrD TO THE Eprron 
Lonpow Reapzr, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 





a" We cannot undertake to returu rejected manu- 
scripta. 





ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 

The application of this to the face removes wrinkles 
and the crow’s feet marks, giving 1 youthful appear- 
ance. $s. 6d., seut secretly packed fer 50 stamps.— 
62, Theobald's Road, Loncon, W.C. Ear Maéhine, for 
outstanding ears, 10s. 6d. ; post, 11s, 


NOSE MACHINE. 


This is a contrivance by which the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed into shape by wearing the instru- 
ment an hour daily for a short time. Price 10s, 6d., 
sent free for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s 
Road, London, opposite Bedford Row, "Established 
1850.’ Parcel free from observation. 


THE BEST HAIR DYE 


in the World for Lashes, Eyebrows, we Hair on the 
Head, with Moustache and Beard. For Ladies’ Hair 
and for all Colours. Had at Ss. 6d., post Ss. 9d., of 
ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, 

London, W.C, 
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One Lorengs alone relieves, 
PS hana Tins 13}, each. 








OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


Quickly and certainly remove all obstructions, 

from any cause whatever, where Stecl aud es 
fails. Invaluable to women. Post-free, under cover, 
for 14 and 83 stamys from Tuomas Orrey, Chemist, 
Burton-on-Trent. Please mention Loxpox ReapEg. 





EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


pVaN: 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Patenied tn Bagion and on Oe 
Wl not spt inthe | A, og 


Made in White, riBlack, and 
all the Pashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
and Coutil. 
m4i, 5/11, 6/ll, 7/1 
‘s per pair and upwards. 
THREE COLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters. 









BARGAIN. 4/6 


Tallor-Made Costume Skirts. 


me Cy 6D. BX 


Made Je ine a veer Anae ae. in Black and Kavy only, 
a eo 
are hae cut, x. wm fir ished. 


orm parts, In ordering, sr 





ds of a! 
Waist mearare and foot nr exirt in front. 
Our Noted Ladies’ Half-Guinea Costumes are wonderfal 
value. PATTRESS, with Sketch Book of Ucstames, post free ow 
application tu 


POLLARDS, Limited (Dept. 93), BRADFORD, 
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- . EXPLAINED EN FIVE MINUTé5. 


You have heard it said that the boy is father to 
the man. Yes. Very good. Now see what a 
prodigious deal may be tied up in that idea. 

Youth is the sowing time of life, and maturity 
the reaping time. You agree to that. Very good 
-——again. In youth nature puts forth every effort 
to build up your body. She absorbs everything 
she can lay hands on for that purpose. The 
whole body throbs with life as at no other time. 
Nature scrapes together building material (1 mean 
food) from every direction. You know what 
eaters healthy children are. Nature is not think- 
ing of the future. She is thinking only of xow 
—NOW. She is greedy to make you a@ man, 
and perfectly careless of what becomes of you 
after that. 

Your appetite is gauged by the needs of growth 
—not by your ability to digest. So it comes to 
pass that, in no end of cases, young people eat 
too much. They eat wrong things, they eat 
without any thought of regularity. Hence in- 
sufficient gastric juice (digesting juice), stomach 
distension, and fermentation. Bits (small bits, of 
course) of undigested food get into the circula- 
tion, and through the right side of the heart into 
the lungs, where they obstruct the minute blood 
vessels at the top of the lungs. 

What then? Why, they finally become 
organised into tubercles or changed into the 
chalky or cheesy deposits so often found there. 
The end, sooner or later, is consumption. Over 
feeding, irregular feeding, or under feeding, all 
give rise to indigestion ; and indigestion is, more 
than anything else, the cause of consumption, 
and of a lot of ailments which we suffer from 
besides. 

For example, a woman says: “In the spring 
of 1891 I began to suffer from weakness. I had 
a bad taste in the mouth and no desire for food. 
After eating I had pain at the chest and sides. 
Nothing would stay on my stomach, and’ for 
many weeks I never tasted solid food. I had a 
bad pain at the back of my head; my sight was 


| 





dim, and specks floated beforé my eyes I got 
very nervous and lost a deal of sleep, feeliag no 
better for going to bed. Gradually I got weaker 
and weaker, and so thin I was nothing but skin 
and bone. I got so weak I had to be lifted from 
the bed to a chair by the fire; and when I felt 
stronger I went about by the aid of a stick. 


“T saw doctor after doctor and got medicine — 


from the dispensary, but nothing helped me. 
After two years’ suffering a lady who came to sce 
me said she had been benefited by Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, and gaye me a bottle. After taking it a 
week I found myself improving; my appetite 
being better, and food agreeing with me. I had 
less sickness, and felt better altogether. Con- 
tinuing with this medicine, the pain and nervous 
feeling soon left me. Since then I have kept in 
good health, taking a dose or two when needed. 
I have told many persons of what Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup did for me, and you can publish this state’ 
ment as you wish. (Signed) (Mrs.) Hannah 
Douglas, Main Street, Portarlington, Queen's Co., 
Ireland, August 20th, 1896.” 

Now, this woman did not have consumption of 
the lungs as commonly understood; she had 
something quite as bad—consumption of the 
whole body, with attendant prostration of the 
nervous system. Distinct lung disease might or 
might not have followed a little later. The point 
is this, and I want you not to miss it. Consump- 
tion arises from the introduction of foreign bodies 
into the lungs, which come oftener from the 
stomach than anywhere else, in the way I have 
described. Hence dyspepsia causes it. 

But dyspepsia causes wasting (as in this in- 
stance) rheumatism, bronchitis, gout, impure 
blood, thin blood, skin eruptions, and a hundred 
aches and complaints from. top to toe. As ! 
have said times beyond counting I say again— 
life begins, life is nourished, and death begins in 
the stomach. (Keep it straight as long’ as you cal 
with Mother Seigel’s Syrup. That will do {0 
now. 
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CAMPBELL’S x 
MELODEONS || 


Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming, Bell 
7” ¥y Aemmendinante, 

NO. HOME SHOULD = gym ONE. 

son Solemn P: the Soul 

,and the Merry yet poe be pia 

netruments. No knowledge of Music required, 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Seiling in Tencente. 

GF 200,000 Testimonials. 











: ig “Fon ete ty oy wreaks. Loxnpon Reaper. 


mm’? Melodeo: «=v ~—s Prieé only yy 
“ , Miniature ny ® Melodeon ood; kab pa 10; 
Meleodeon .. «=. « ” fa 
PE i a Melodeon ove 





Cut out thts and send P.0.0. for the amount. Either sent carriage * paid in Great 
Rritain an‘ [reland. Money returned if nt approved. Oper aT ONCE, 








All lovers of music should at once send for o1r New Mlustrated Privilege Price List for 
197-8, now ready. 150,000 oi these valuable lists sent out yearly. Send penny stamp to 


CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 
Established 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations, 


To Make a Delicious Cup of, Tea without Using ‘a Teapot. 








H. J, COOPER'S PATENT. 
(Mention Paper.) 


“UNICUS,” 


22, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.6. 
CLI FOR SUSPENDING 
STOCKINCS 


HOVEN c WITHOUT GARTERS. 


SoL.D EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-—-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON, 














Electro-plate on Nickel Silver... 3s, a7} 
Solid Hall-marked Silver. » Us. 64. 
Cheaper quality Nickel Silver ... is. Od. 


*® Obtainable everywhere or Post-free from 


. LADIES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
~ Funrspensanus TO_LADIES! Gene qulot, safe ous 


reliable and non-injurious remedy for certain obstructions 
and ularities,a icine which cures(usually i ina few hours) 
cases which have baffled the skill of the best medical men. 
No Indy need despair, as the most obstinate and helpless cases 
have been immediately relieved by thisremedy. Mrs. Wilson, 
of Honor Oak Park, Forest Hill, says: * Your invaluable 
remedy took immediate effect ; in less than 12 hours I was 
ali right, after 18 weeks of misery and hopelessness.” A 
properly certified guarantee is enclosed with testimonials and 
medicine.. One package at 4/6 is usually sufficient for any 
case. Ladies, send at once fully directed envelope for particulars 
and proofs, I will forfeit £2,000 if the testimonials are not 
genuine. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been 
received. Do not be misled by showy advertisements and other 
so-called remedies which are utterly worthless and fraudulent 
imitations. 

Norion.—-This wonderful remedy guaranteed to have the 
largest sele in the entire world, being the oldest and only harm- 
less medicine of its kind for ladies, and cures more patients in 
one month than all other Female Remedies put together ia 
twelve months, This can be proved by our Testimonials. 

. . If you.require more particulars, I will send you per return of 
post, in sealed letter, post-free, a splendid Book (84 pages’ and 
Guide, cloth covers (60 pages and 40 Dlustrations of Ladies’ 
Appliances), and full particulars of the wonderful effective 
remedies as advertised and sold in every town and village in 
Great Britain. Oonsultations Free every day 3to7, BHstab- 
lished over 100 years. 


Do not delay, but write at once privately to 





MADAME FRAIN, 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, NE. 


(Orrosrrt SHoreprrow Cuurca.) 








BOVRIL 


Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 
Directors: 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.O.B., LL.D., DR. F. N, M.P. 
e Right Hon. wey ; ARQUHARSON, M.P., 
Sold 


SULPHOLINE «=. 


a LOTION 


pot Eczema, Acne, Dizfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 

Qe: | 6d. 4 
SOLD hen a aaa 








Bottles 





Supple, Healthy. 
























WHELPTON'S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WEHEELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50.Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 
WHE 


The Best General Family Medicine 
TON’S PILLS 
WHELPron’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
ae, 
WHELPTON $ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magio. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS & see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 7$d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 8, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
103, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 








The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS. 
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F.C, REIN & SON. 108 STRAND, sir omate Rreter Hall, LONDON. 








Pure—Wholesome—Delicious. 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Is the unfailing resource of every Lady of 
the House and successful Housekeeper. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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Gerpa’s REBELLION .. 
Notices to CORRESVONDENTS 





Porry’s Romancs 








PRICE SIXPENCE. 





LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 26, CATHERINE ST., STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Aprit, 1898, 











‘FOR ‘YOUTHFUL , APPEARANCE, 








ONE “Liguip > 


No. 1.. Black 












A) Harmless, Perfect, . 
%/ Permanent & Odourless, 4 





A Medical Certificate ce 
with each bottle, 





2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 
J. BRovlE 4i RMi¥vseum STREET, LONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 




















Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
mm relieve the distressing 
symptoms s0 preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 144. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
l5or84etamps by B.T. TowLe 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
den Street, Nottingham. — 
em of imitations injurious & worthless! 
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FOR VACANT sy PO on this COVER 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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CROSSE « 


PURE 
MALT VINEGAR, 





BLACKWELL'S 


PICKLES, SAUCES, 





JAMS, SOUPS, 


AND 





POTTED MEATS 





Are sold by Grocers and Stores 
throughout the World. 








FOR COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 





ENIONED 7 INO 











D*- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE | 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 


L aacaureee RHEUMATISM. | 


| MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 

Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 

Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d, ait 


D»- J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
F PILEPSY, SPASM, _ 
Corte, PALPITATION, 


a] YSTERIA. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


| J. T. DAVENPORT, 
> 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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